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ARTICLE I. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


By Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D , German Professor of N. T. Exegesis, &c., Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


§1. “Do you Lutherans really believe in Baptismal Re- 
generation,” said an acquaintance to us recently, “as it has 
been so often alleged against you?” “Unquestionably, we 


believe that baptism is one of the means* of regeneration,” 
was our reply. ‘But is it not somewhat difficult to under- 
stand the manner in which that outward act should have so 
great an influence on the soul, or produce that great spiritual 
change which we call regeneration? Ido not see how aman 
can be converted and become a righteous, enlightened and 
holy christian, such as he ought to be, in order to be saved, 
by being merely baptized outwardly. And does not perhaps,” 
added our friend somewhat hesitatingly, “the Lutheran doc- 
trine here approximate to Popery—I mean the famous opus 
operatum 2?’ Our answer to this charge was the followirf 
question: ‘Is it really your doctrine that the sacraments in 
general, ought still to be administered in the church of 
Christ?’”’ Our friend promptly answered in the affirmative. 
“But how can you,” we now returned, “reconcile it with your 
creed that a priest should, for instance, administer Extreme 
Unction to a dying man, with all the superstitious usages of 


* The expression: ‘Baptism 1s regeneration,’ unless used elliptically 
for ‘is a washing, a bath or means of,’ indicates the same confusion of 
ideas which would be exhibited by any one who should say: ‘The Bible 
ts conversion.’ The means and the end are certainly not identical. 
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Popery, and call the whole foolish transaction a sacrament ? 
For,” added we, “the Papists count seven sacraments.” 
“But,” interrupted our friend, “you mistake; I do not re- 
cognize the Popish definition of that term.” “Indeed!” we 
replied. ‘It seems then that before I commend or condemn 
your creed, and its technical terms, you expect me to obtain 
the definitions of the latter, not from others, but from your- 
self. And yet, you first apply to various sects for a defini- 
tion of the word Regeneration ; you then construct the En- 
glish phrase: ‘baptismal regeneration,’ which does not occur 
at all in the original text of the Lutheran confessions, and 
these foreign definitions you now obtrude on the Lutheran 
church. Would it not be more equitable to ascertain, first of 
all, in what sense the Lutheran church can receive the im- 
ported term baptismal regeneration, before you proceed to 
exclaim against our supposed unscriptural doctrine ? Wherein 
does your mode of drawing inferences differ from that of 
Nicodemus (John 8: 4), who implied that the Savior’s doctrine 
of regeneration was monstrous, because he rashly applied his 
own false interpretation to the divine words?” 

§2. This little incident illustrates the importance of ascer- 
taining the true and recognized meaning of religious terms, 
when the scriptural or unscriptural character of the doctrines 
which they are popularly assumed to indicate, is to be deter- 
mined. The word Regeneration is frequently employed by 
other denominations ; while its meaning is confessedly fluctu- 
ating, and very different epochs in the spiritual life of man 
are, at different times, designated by it, it often receives in 
popular usage a sense which really renders it equivalent to 
the word Sanctification. Webster, whose theological defini- 
tions in the aggregate, no sect would readily adopt, but who 
is actually produced at times, in this connection, thus defines 
Minctification: “In an evangelical sense, the act of God's 
grace by which the affections of men are purified or alienated 
from sin and the world, and exalted to a supreme love to 
God.” In what does the following definition which he gives 
of Regeneration, virtually differ? ‘In theology, new birth 
by the grace of God; that change by which the will and na- 
tural enmity of man to God and his law are subdued, and a 
principle of supreme love to God and his law, or holy affec- 
tions, are implanted in the heart.” Sometimes he is not so 
fortunate as to find a direct single definition ; thus he informs 
us not only of the sense in which the Rambler speaks of 
Repentance, but also gives two additional definitions of the 
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same scriptural word, viz, of legal and of evangelical repent- 
ance. The popular mind too often forgets that the exigence 
of the case compels the interpreter of Scripture, and the 
writer on doctrinal truth, to discriminate very carefully be- 
tween the different senses in which the same word may be 
employed, and that it is strikingly unjust, when the isolated 
term occurs, to affix to it at random any one of the different 
senses which, according to the connection, it may bear.— 
When the Savior speaks of his ‘church’ in Matt. 16: 18, or 
when Paul says: ‘Christ loved the church, and gave himself 
for it,’ (Eph. 5: 25), even the strictest Particularist would 
adopt a definition of church, by no means adapted to the 
‘church’ found, for instance, in the house of Nymphas (Col. 
4: 15) or of Philemon (ver. 2), or the ‘church’ with which 
Barnabas and Paul assembled in Antioch, (Acts 11: 26). 
Still less could the town-clerk of Ephesus have had any of 
our usual definitions of the word in view, when he spoke of a 
awful assembly,’ or, literally, of a awful church’ (that is, 
convocation, ixxancia, Acts 19: 39.) Every intelligent per- 
son who reads that we are justified by faith (Rom. 5: 1), or, 
that we have boldness and access, &c., by faith (Eph. 3: 12), 
at once understands that the definition of this “faith,” (sub- 
jectively, fides qua creditur) is very different from the defini- 
tion of that “faith,” (objectively, fides gue ereditur) from 
which Elymas sought to turn away the deputy (Acts 13: 8), 
or that “faith” which Paul once destroyed (Gal. 1: 23). 
That “assurance,” (literally, “faith,” «o7w,) which God gave 
unto all men, in that he raised Christ from the dead (Acts 
17: 31), is also of a different nature. 

§3. Now, as the Lutheran church already possesses the 
term Taufgnade (§19 note) which may be rendered, not in- 
deed baptismal grace, but rather, with more precision, the 
grace connected with, or given through Baptism, we cannot 
perhaps object to the somewhat analogous English term, Bap- 
tismal Regeneration.* As orthodox denominations, by using 


* The adjective baptismal doe8 not occur in our symbols. Faber’s 
ponderous Thesaurus Erud. Schol., which is not often consulted without 
advantage in the case of such words, and in which we expected to find it, 
does not recognize it, although it gives several other uncouth terms, such 
as Baptizator, &c., occurring in Augustine, &c. Ecclesiastical Latin 
rarely employs phrases like pelvis baptismalis, a baptismal basin, and 
prefers the genitive of the noun, as, agua baptismi, &e. The genius of 
the German language seems to reject entirely the possible form tdéuflich, 
and adopts exclusively the syllable 7au/—as a prefix, equivalent to the 
adjective; thus baptismal water is Taufwasser; thus, too, we have 
Taufschein, Tauflied, Taufstein, &e. 
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the term evangelical repentance, in Webster's sense, imply 
that repentance, when the word stands alone, does not neces- 
sarily signify, in every case, a true and genuine repentance, 
so the very circumstance that the qualifying term baptismal 
is prefixed to “regeneration,” shows conclusively that the lat- 
ter word, when thus employed, has a special sense, which is 
by no means necessarily the one that almost identifies it with 
sanctification. What is, then, the sense in which the Luther- 
an church can consistently recognize the term? This ques- 
tion we now propose to essay to answer. 

§4. Systematic Theology, like other sciences, necessarily 
employs certain technical terms, occurring occasionally also 
in popular language, in a sense peculiar to itself. ‘The term 
rock, in its popular acceptation, embraces only the solid parts 
of the globe: but in geological language, it includes also the 
loose materials, the soils, clays and gravels,—that cover the 
solid parts.” (Hitchcock’s El. Geology, Sec. 1). Mr. Lyell 
admits, (El. of Geol. Part I. Ch. 1.) that this use of the word 
“offers violence to our language,” but nevertheless justifies it, 
as “geologists have found it indispensable to have one iech- 
nical term,” with precisely the meaning now arbitrarily given 
to it by them. It is, indeed, an obvious principle, that the 
very purpose for which a science is regularly formed, would 
be defeated, unless its technical terms were strictly defined, 
and plainly distinguished from others. The grammarian who 
describes a ‘syncope,’ refers to a circumstance entirely differ- 
ent from that which the musician means when he uses it as 
a synonym of legato, and neither has even remotely described 
the physician’s syncope. Thus, too, Theology employs cer- 
tain terms, (e. g. law, guilt, judgment, &c.) which occur in 
jurisprudence in a different sense, and, again, employs expres- 
sions in a strictly defined sense (ce. g. mystery, justify, save, 
&e.) which are very loose or vague, when employed in ordina- 
ry conversational language. Now it is very obvious that, 
while many of the terms employed by the sacred writers ne- 
cessarily assume a distinct position in the science of theology, 
they cannot, at the same time, fluctuate any longer in their 
sense, without involving the whole subject in obscurity. Each 
theological term accordingly receives its own definition, and 
is restricted to its own mode of application. But we find, at 
the same time, that the saered writers, who employed the 
popular language, and were not required to present divine 
truth in the rigid forms of a seience, conformed as far as pos- 
sible to the character of that popular language, while they 
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communicated divine wisdom in a style that is distinguished 
alike by its sententiousness and by its simplicity. Many 
causes that operated at a later period—among which may be 
numbered the attempts of educated enemies of the Gospel to 
pervert its truths by their artifices—compelled the adoption 
of strictly scientific definitions of scriptural words. We have 
already exhibited ¢ 2) one or two instances of terms which 
occur in the New Testament in different senses, but which, in 
Systematic (Dogmatic) Theology, have each necessarily a 
special sense assigned to them, or are used in connection with 
certain qualifying end limiting terms, as, justifying faith, 
special providence, &c. When these words are originally of 
a highly figurative nature, it becomes very difficult to assign 
a place to them in the doctrinal system, and it is often deemed 
more convenient to employ them only in the ordinary lan- 
guage of religion, and substitute others in the system as 
strictly technical terms, which admit of more precision in 
defining them. The term Regeneration is, on the one hand, 
highly figurative, but, on the other, is so prominently situa- 
ted on the sacred page, that its employment in the doctrinal 
system seems indispensable. If we cannot dispense with 
words like Sacrament, Trinity, &c., inasmuch as the truths 
which they designate, occur in the Bible, although these 
words themselves are not found in the original, and may ad- 
mit of different definitions, still less can we dispense with the 
word Regeneration, since it really occurs in Scripture, as 
well as the truth which it describes. 

§5. The Scriptural use of the word Regeneration. It 
oceurs twice only, in the form of Maavyyeveoa, in the N. T., 
namely in Matt. 19: 28, and Tit. 3: 5. The former passage, 
in which the word does not refer to the regeneration of a 
sinner, is of very great value in any investigation of the true 
force and application of the word. The results which we 
have obtained, we now submit to the reader. 

(1.) The precise time of the regeneration in Matt. 19: 28, 
is fixed by the Savior himself, in the words: ‘when the son 
of man shall sit in the throne of his glory;’ this new or sec- 
ond genesis, is, accordingly, that change over which the sec- 
ond Adam will preside, as Bengel says, (Gnom. in loc.) who 
refers us also to Acts 3: 21. The restitution of which Peter 
there speaks (axoxardoracs, found only here in the N. T.) is 
regarded as the same event. The apostle refers, according to 
Bengel, to the close of that entire period extending from the 
Ascension to, the second coming of Christ, when, according 
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to Paul, he shall have ‘put all his enemies under his feet.’ 
(1 Cor. 15: 25). To the same event, or rather time, refer- 
ence is made in Rom. 8: 18 sqq., and 2 Pet. 3:13, 14. At 
this point of time a new era of blessedness and glory will 
BEGIN for the people of God. The time is very precisely 
fixed—this restoration, restitution or renewal, is regarded as 
inceptive or inchoative in its character, not indeed as opposed 
to, or excluding the succeeding results, but still as only inau- 
gurating or beginning the happy period that follows. The 
correctness of this conception of the word, is susceptible of 
ample proof. In Job 14: 14, (‘all the days of my appointed 
time will I wait, till my change come’) the English word 
change is simply a version of the immutatio of the Vulgate ; 
the Septuagint gives xdaw yévoua, an expression confessedly 
coincident with xaavyyevexta, The original Hebrew, which is 
here reproduced in the Greek as a regeneration, is "=n, which 
is indeed applied to a change, as, of raiment, but specifically, 
as a military word, to the relief of the guard, or a change of 
sentinels, ‘vox militaris: Ablésung auf dem Posten.’ (Gesen. 
Lex. ad v.) Job compares himself to a soldier on duty, and 
sighs for relief. But his repose, his restitutio in integrum, or 
restauratio (Schultens, Rosenm.), his regeneration or change, 
is the actual beginning only of his happy state, and yet all 
these words may afterwards be inferentially or by natural 
sequence, as historico-descriptive terms, be used of the whole 
period which they begin. 

(2.) Still, when we speak with strict precision, the word 
Waavyy. refers particularly to the commencement of a happier 
or new period, and in this sense it was employed in the lan- 
guage of the day, at the Christian era. Thus, when Cicero 
describes his recall from exile and restoration to his rank and 
dignities, which constituted a new life for one who suffered as 
he did, he cannot find for his Latin letter to his friend, a word 
which will more fully describe the fact of his reinstatement, 
as a life-giving event, irrespectively of any subsequent in- 
crease of honor, than this Greek word: “propter hane 
narvyyevecitoy Nostram,” (Ep. ad Att. VI. 6). Thus, too, Jose- 
phus, between whom and Cicero, the birth of Christ inter- 
venes, describes (Antiq. XI. 3. 9) the restoration of the Jews 
at the close of the Babylonian captivity, when they were 
permitted to take possession of their country again, as a 
‘regeneration of the country,’ trv dvdxrqow xai narvyyeveocan r75 
nat pi8os fopracavres, feternd des Vaterlandes Wiedererlangung 
und Wiedergeburt, according to Dr. Demme’s German trans- 
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lation, p. 311. (Whiston altogether fails to reproduce the 
spirit of the original.) Josephus does not refer to any future 
glory or power of the people, but only to the beginning of a 
new and happy period, which may unfold the highest glory of 
the nation. 

3.) The same word occurs several times in the writings of 
Philo, in different modes of application, which all, however, 
involve the fundamental conception of a beginning of a new 
state, happier or more favorable than the former. Grotius 
quotes (on Matt. 19: 28) a passage from his treatise Tepe raw 
Xepoipix, (which may be found in Vol. II. p. 60 of Pfeiffer’s 
edition), in which the word appears to refer to the restoration 
to life at the resurrection, and this view is confirmed by the 
extract in Grotius in loc. from the epistle of the Gallic 
churches, where it occurs in such a sense. The word itself 
is not affected by the corruption of the text, of which Groti- 
us with great reason complains. Mangey’s note, as given b 
Pfeiffer, refers us to a passage in Philo. Lib. II. De vita Mos. 
p- 663, but this treatise does not occur in the edition consulted 
by us, as Pfeiffer died before he had completed it. It ap- 
pears, from Mangey’s note, that Philo has there described 
the state of the world immediately after the flood, by this 
term, in the sense that a new and brighter period commenced 
with Noah, at the time when this regeneration or resurrection 
of the earth occurred. Pfeiffer also refers to passages in 
which the word occurs as descriptive of a resurrection. But 
a resurrection in any sense, is not itself a long-continued pe- 
riod, but only its inception. 

(4.) The great Augustine, bishop of Hippo Regius, (born 
A. D. 354) speaks in his well known work De Civit. Dei, Lib. 
XXII. cap. 28, of the christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead, and quotes from Varro’s work De gente pop. 
Rom. In the passage to which he refers, Varro introduces 
certain astrologers, technically termed Genethliaci, (from 
calculating an individual’s nativity), according to whose doc- 
trine, the same body and soul which constituted any particu- 
lar person, although separated by death, were reunited after 
every period of four hundred and forty years, and that the 
Greeks applied to this revivification the term Maavyy. Their 
view does not appear to coincide with the Pythagorean me- 
tempsychosis, to which also this word was applied, in the 
sense of an event occurring at the beginning of a new period 
of life, for Plutarch seems to use it in his statements as an 
equivalent of draioss. Augustine’s object in making the 
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quotation is, to apply the argumentum ad hominem in a par- 
ticular form, to the adversaries of his doctrine, for he ve 
happily remarks that although these horoscopists held a false 
doctrine, they at least believed in the possibility of the resto- 
ration of the human body to its former state, even after it 
had mouldered away, and its original component parts had 
a into the earth, the air, the water, and even other living 

ies. The Greek word, which he also introduces, desig- 
nates here too, a certain point of time, that is, the beginning 
of such a supposed period of four hundred and forty years, 
and cannot possibly be explained as the appropriate designa- 
tion of the later portions of that period. 

(5.) These references demonstrate that before, in, and after 
the age of the apostles, the word regeneration was variously 
applied, but always with the fundamentzl conception of a 
happy change, the beginning of a new period, and that while 
it implies the succeeding growth and increase of happiness, 
which indeed causes the change to be like a new birth, and 
with which it is regarded as in uninterrupted connection, still 
the actual commencement, before all the expected happy re- 
sults are realized, is specially understood. Such is accord- 
ingly the definition given to the word by Schleusner in his 
Lexicon in N. T., ad v. where he further remarks that the 
Greeks applied the word specially to the season of Spring, 
when nature revives—which usage even excludes the subse- 
quent seasons, strictly speaking. He alludes doubtless to 
instances like raw neprodixgy naduyyeveccay tov ddwr, Marc. Anton. 
II. 1.* 

§6. The other New Testament passage in which the word 
occurs, is Titus 3:5. As the exegesis of this important 
passage belongs toa later stage of our remarks (§ 14), we 
shall here confine our attention to the word regeneration, in 
order to ascertain simply the epoch of the individual’s life, to 
which it belongs. The words ‘he saved us by,’ furnish the 
required answer. To be saved, in the loftiest sense of the 
phrase, implies negatively, deliverance from eternal death, 
the punishment of sin, and, positively, the inheritance of 


* After briefly stating the primitive meaning of the word, a second 
birth, from xd, adv. back, again, &c., Schleusner proceeds : ‘2) meta- 
phorice: omnis magna et insignis pristini alicujus rei status instaura- 
tio et institutio in utramque partem, speciatim wle rerum humanarum 
status, quo tristia tempora alia et letiora excipiunt fata. Sic v. ¢. 
apud Grecos scriptores Maavyy. tribuebatur terre, veris tempore formam 
suam mutanti, et apud Stoicos mundi in statum meliorem restitutio 
Tlareyy. dicebatur.’ 
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eternal life and glory in heaven, as in Mark 16: 16, and nu- 
merous other passages. Sometimes the word occurs in an 
anticipatory sense, designating not the brilliant end of the 
way of salvation, but rather the actual entrance into that way. 
Thus ‘‘the saved’’ rovs swfopévovs (Acts 2: 47), were added as 
members to the church; to “the saved,’’ who still dwell on 
earth, the Gospel is the power of God (1 Cor. 1: 18), &e. In 
all such passages, the Christian who is still contending with 
sin, and is still liable to a fall from God, so fatal as to termi- 
nate in his eternal death, is nevertheless regarded, not only 
as salvable, but also as one who has actually entered on the 
way that will conduct him to eternal salvation, if he continues 
to walk therein. Now,—says Paul to Titus,—we too for- 
merly walked in the way of sin (ver. 3), and would have con- 
sequently perished, but (ver. 4), divine mercy has transferred 
us (compare Col. 1: 13), to the way of salvation, or that 
leads to salvation, that is, he thus saved us, if we remain 
faithful, not by our works, but by gifts which he has imparted, 
namely, ‘the washing of regeneration, &c.’ It is very clear, 
then, that according to Paul’s doctrine, this regeneration has 
already occurred as the sine qua non, when the believer is 
considered as transferred from a state of sin and spiritual 
death, to one which admits of future salvation in heaven, 
namely, if he consistently abides in it. Here too, then, re- 
generation designates a decided and a most happy change in 
the individual’s condition, but as his history is clearly not 
completed (for these “saved” individuals have not yet com- 
marge their course on earth, and are admonished to take heed 
est they fall, 1 Cor. 10: 12), it appears that this regenera- 
tion is inceptive only in its character, and premises that the 
fruits of faith and of perseverance are yet to follow, in order 
that it may be a permanent blessing. This examination of 
the word in the only two passages of the N. T. in which it 
ean be found, furnishes the result, that regeneration is by no 
means to be confounded with the believer's sanctification, but 
is the first step only, which awakens the well-founded hope 
that this latter grace or gift will be its result. 

§7. Kindred terms. Our view of the subject would, how- 
ever, be very incomplete, if we did not also glance at certain 
kindred terms, which occur with considerable frequency in 
the New Testament, such as born again, new creature, Ke. 
These furnish new and valuable illustrations. 
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(1.) One of these, dvaysrvdw, to beget again; metaph. to 
regenerate, &e., oceurs only twice, 1 Pet. 1: 3 and 23. As 
the preposition ava simply expresses here, like xox», the idea 
of repetition (for its other modes of application in compounds 
are not possible in this case, (Passow ad v., Herm. Vig. p. 
576. n.) the sense of the apostle can be most readily ascer- 
tained by first examining the use of the simple verb. evvae 
in its primitive sense, occurs very frequently in the first 
chapter of Matthew, where it is translated ‘to beget,’ that is, 
as the circumstances show, 1) to procreate, as a father; to 
generate; 2) to produce as an effect ; to cause to exist (Web- 
ster). In the tropical use, the fundamental idea is retained— 
in 2 Tim. 2: 23 ‘foolish questions gender strifes,’ yervdor, i. €. 
originate. In a metaphorical and religious sense, it occurs 
passively, and is rendered were born in John 1: 13, where 
the commencement of spiritual life is clearly contemplated, 
or its origin specially indicated. The same apostle after- 
wards employs this word very frequently in his first Epistle, 
in the phrase born of God. In these passages, he seems to 
use the word in a wider sense or emphatically, and describes 
by it, in addition to the divine origin of spiritual life, the 
graces also which ought to be subsequently developed. Still, 
the established definition of the passive verb is applicable: 
‘to have received from God a new spiritual life (Robinson’s 
Lex. N. T. ed. 1836), whether the origin or the development 
of that life be considered, precisely as the new-born child 
has already received life and does live, long before it is full 
grown. The compound term avaysrvae, consequently, means 
that an individual to whom it is applied, without losing his 
identity, is transferred to a new and happier state of exist- 
ence, or begins a course of action that is the opposite of the 
former. “The (church) fathers,” says Robinson, ad v. “speak 
of regeneration asa renewal, a change from a lower to a 
higher, from a carnal to a better and holy life.” The origi- 
nal word, then, refers to the beginning only of life at the 
first birth, as in John 16: 21, ‘a man is born into the world,’ 
éyevvr,ny Where it by no means describes his future life, since 
this dv@panos, Mensch. (Luther’s version), human being, may 
afterwards die in its infancy as a xa:déov (same verse) or babe. 
ILence the second birth, like the first birth or genesis (Matt. 
1: 18), designates, strictly speaking, the period when the new 
or spiritual life commences. 

(2.) St. Peter mentions apparently two means of regenera- 
tion in the two cases, in which he employs the verb dvaysrae. 
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In the first epistle, ch. 1, ver. 3, he says—‘God hath begot- 
ten us again by the resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ while in v. 
23 he says—‘ye are born again by the word of God.’ In 
the former passage, the apostle, after enumerating with great 
fervor various privileges of believers, desires to express them 
all in a single word; he sets forth that they who were spirit- 
ually dead, while they were destitute of Christian hope, were 
now made alive, and that this second or spiritual life, which 
succeeded the first gift of bodily life, was the true life, inas- 
much as their “hope,” which constituted all their joy, was 
founded on the resurrection of Christ. ‘Novus quasi homo 
redditur, qui ex statu infelici transfertur in felicem. Hane 
significationem contextus suadet” (Rosenm. in loc.). But as 
these strangers who were scattered throughout Asia Minor 
(ver. 1), had been led by the preaching of the Gospel to es- 
tablish their hope on the risen Savior, this means of regener- 
ation ultimately coincides with the other, of verse 23, the 
Word (§§ 13, 17). In the latter passage, the apostle enforces 
the admonition in ver. 22, by reminding his readers of the 
claims which their new position and privileges advance. The 
means by which their new life or regeneration was produced, 
he terms the word of God, the Gospel, the power of God. 
That Peter regards the believers whom he addresses, or at 
least, large numbers of them, as beginners only in the Chris- 
tian life, who at that early period, exposed as they or 
were, to stern trials and persecutions, specially needed suc 
an animating appeal, appears from another analogous term in 
chap. 2, ver. 2. ‘As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk 
of the word.’ This phrase, dprryéovnra Bpépn, new-born, de- 
scribes ‘those who have just embraced the Christian faith’ 
(Robinson’s Lex. ad v.), and was often employed by the Jews 
(Wetstein in loc.), to designate Proselytes or recent converts. 
‘Es soll die Leser in Riicksicht auf das noch ferne Ziel des 
Mannesalters, as solche, die erst vor Kurzem neugeboren 
sind, bezeichnen’ (Huther, in Meyer’s Com. ad loc.). The 
‘milk of the word’ is nourishment adapted to the earliest 
stages of the Christian life. To regenerate, is therefore, ac- 
cording to St. Peter, to commence in the soul of the individ- 
ual a work of grace, or to insert the germ of spiritual life, 
and is a divine act or operation, indicative of a subsequent 
glorious development, revealed in the Christian’s sanctifica- 
tion. 

(3.) The term dxozvév, to beget, to bring forth, occurs twice 
only in the New Testament, namely, in James 1: 15 and 18. 
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In the former passage, the apostle says that sin, when it 
reaches its maturity, brings forth death, a term descriptive of 
all the misery which begins with sin, but which appears in its 
intensity as time advances. In the latter, God is represented 
as a parent, who gives by means of the word of truth a sec- 
ond and a better Tife to those whom sin had slain. In these 
cases, the origin of that which is brought forth, or the period 
at which it came into being, is unmistakeably made prominent, 
although its subsequent history is not excluded. 

§8. These statements canted show that the funda- 
mental idea of Regeneration and various kindred terms (to 
others of which we shall immediately advert), is that of a 
transfer at a particular time from a negative or a positively 
evil state, to one which is positively good. The child when 
unborn, is not in possession of the priceless gift of life in its 
full sense, but at the moment when it first inhales atmospheric 
air, and the lungs expand with the breath of life, it is placed 
in possession of life. A child is born! Who ean express the 
deep import of these words? Another immortal creature is 
ushered into life; it may be useful and happy on earth, it 
may become a glorious inhabitant of heaven—it may never 
be regenerated, it may perish in sin—it may be consigned to 
the regions of eternal woc! Important as that moment, 
however, is, when it begins to live, that moment derives im- 
portance by anticipation—and this shade of thought now 
claims our attention—from the successive periods and events 
of the newly commenced life. So too, an individual, when 
regenerated, begins to live, but his new life is important only 
when it is maintained, is gradually developed, and fulfils the 
lofty purposes for which the Creator gave it. When the an- 
gels taught the shepherds to rejoice because ‘‘unto you is born 
(‘réz9n, brought forth, equivalent here to yevvaw in its various 
inflections) this day a Savior,” the “babe” was still “lying in 
& manger ;” it was really the great work, beginning in that 
birth and only “finished” (John 19:30) long afterwards, 
which caused the heavenly host to praise God with such ex- 
ultation (Luke 2: 10 sqq.). Hence, the sacred writers, when 
employing any of that class of words to which we here refer, 
are naturally led to contemplate the individual’s regeneration 
by anticipation in the light of its results. We shall refer to 
only one additional illustration of this important principle. 
‘When we were dead in sins, (God) hath quickened us to- 
gether with Christ (by grace ye are saved) ;—and hath raised 
us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places, 
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in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2: 5,6). “When we compare Rom. 
8: 30 with this passage,” says Olshausen in loc., “we per- 
ceive that in the work of Christ, according to his word: Jt 
is finished, the apostle at one view takes in, as already con- 
summated all that which, according to the progress of the 
successive development of the history of the world, gradually 
occurs or assumes reality (or a positive existenee, realisirt) 
inthe human heart.” God quickens, ovve{wonoinss, makes 
alive, with Christ. The return of Christ to life in the body, 
or his second life (that is, the resumption of life with the 
body at his resurrection) is connected with the sinner’s regen- 
eration. The latter, though once alive (Rom. 7: 9 may here 
afford an illustration), but spiritually dead (Eph. 2: 1), is now 
made spiritually alive, begotten again, regenerated. The fu- 
ture blessedness of the believer is then regarded as intimate- 
ly connected with his new birth, and, indeed, as resulting 
from it. The regenerated man cannot remain’ a ‘babe in 


_Christ;’ the fundamental law of religion is—growth, pro- 


gress. When this growth is checked, and the flow of spirit- 
ual nourishment ceases, the result is not simply a cessation of 
growth, nor merely a retrogression, but ultimately absolute 
death. The sacred writers are, accordingly conducted by the 
exigenees of the case, toemploy regeneration and its kindred 
terms, at times, in a wider sense than the one which, as we 
have seen, lies at the root, employing them in reference to 
the results that are justly expected from such a divine begin- 
ning as the new birth is known to be. Some of these kindred 
terms are: new creature, 2 Cor. 5: 17, Gal. 6: 15; newman, 
Eph. 2:15; 4:24, Col. 3:10; renewing, twice, in Rom. 
I2: 2, and Tit. 3: 5, and the verb twice, in 2 Cor. 4: 16 and 
Col. 3: 10; the analogous avaxawi{ew once, in Heb. 6: 6; 
avaveovsdar once, in Eph. 4: 23, &c. The new creature, or 
new man is regenerated orcreated, xt:sdévres, unto good works 
(Eph. 2: 10), and these works are the fruit or st wrought 
out by the Holy Spirit (Gal. 5: 22), the author of man’s re- 
generation and sanctification (Eph. 3: 16). 

§9. From the investigations which we have thus far con- 
ducted, we learn that, while the word Regeneration, accord- 
ing to its etymology, its obvious fundamental idea, and its 
use by various writers, may, and often does, one the 
beginning only of man’s spiritual life (irrespectively of the 
means employed or the modus operandi), it may, and often 
must include, in consequence of the progressive nature of 
religion, all the actual results of the new birth, such as jus- 
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tification and sanctification.* ‘The sun is risen,’ we say. 
He is still far from the zenith; nevertheless, already ‘man 
goeth forth to his work and to his labor’ (Ps. 104: 23). In- 
deed, while we may distinguish in theory between justification 
and sanctification, the whole design of the Gospel to reno- 
vate man entirely, leads the sacred writers, and theologians 
after them, to combine both at times. In all such cases, no 
embarrassment can be occasioned, as the context and other 
circumstances will usually indicate, whether the writer re- 
gards chiefly the fact itself, that according to the fundamen- 
tal meaning of the word, a happy beginning or change has 
been effected, or rather refers to the results which may justly 
be expected as flowing from that change. In this latter case, 
other appropriate terms, which have just been mentioned, are 
employed, to mark the actual development of spiritual life. 
The strict precision with which these words are used, strik- 
ingly illustrates the gradations of that development. The 
regenerated individual is a new-born babe at first (1 Pet. 2:, 
2), and is expected to grow by means of the milk of the 
word. Regeneration, which has clearly occurred here, is, 
therefore, not necessarily to be understood of an advanced 
stage of the Christian life. The individual now becomes a 
new creature, xawj xriou, 2 Cor. 5: 17, Gal. 6: 15; the ex- 
amination of these passages shows that he has positively new 
spiritual life in Christ ; he is regenerated in the proper sense 
of the word, but is still, literally, a new creature, not an ex- 


* The following passage occurs in the Formuta or Concorp (p. 632, 
Newmarket 2d ody one of the Lutheran symbols: “But since the wo: 
regeneration is sometimes used for the word justification, it is necessar 
to explain the former with precision, in order that the renewal, whic 
follows justification by faith, may not be confounded with justification 
by faith, but be properly distinguished from it. 

For, in the first place, the word regeneration is usedin such a sense 
as to comprehend the forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ alone, as 
well as the subsequent renewal which the Holy Ghost works in those 
who are justified by faith. But then it is also employed to signify only 
the remission of sins, and adoption among the children of God. And in 
this latter sense, this word is frequently used in the Apology [of the 
Augsb. Conf.] as, where it is written that justification is regeneration... 
For if a person is justified through faith (which the Holy Spirit alone 
works), it is truly a regeneration, because from a child of wrath, he is 
made a child of God, and is thus transferred from death unto life, &c., 
&c. In this sense the word is frequently employed in the Apology. 

But, further, the word regeneration is also frequently used to imply 
the sanctification and renewal which follow justification by faith, in 
which signification Dr. Luther has used it in his work concerning the 
Church and Councils, and elsewhere in his writings, &c.” 
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perienced Christian, while that new life has been recently 
formed in him. Thus the new wine in Matt. 9: 17, has not 
yet passed through the process of fermentation, and the new 
tomb, Matt. 27: 60, has not yet become a usual place for de- 
positing the dead,. Luke 23: 53. The term was doubtless 
taken by the learned apostle from the Rabbinic phraseology, 
according to which it was a descriptive name of idolaters who 
learned to know, and who acknowledged the God of Abra- 
ham, of vicious persons who sought to lead a different life, 
&c. But when the regenerated individual is to be described 
as one who has advanced in the divine life, and has, as a re- 
sult of regeneration, become to a certain extent, an experi- 
enced Christian, being renewed, as to the inward man, day 
by day (2 Cor. 4: 16), and is enlightened and sanctified in a 
higher degree, or, when the ideal of a fully enligntened, re- 
newed and sanctified Christian is to be presented, other terms 
are introduced. Inthe very remarkable passage, Eph. 4: 13, 
the ‘perfect man,’ as there described, is that complete form of 
religious life, not perhaps attained in the flesh, but to which 
all are urged by Paul to endeavor ‘to come.’ The regenerated 
are not to remain ‘children,’ ver. 14, but to ‘grow up,’ ver. 
15, and to put on the ‘new man,’ ver. 24. This new man is, 
as we learn from a comparison of Col. 3: 10, and especially 
Gal. 4: 19, ‘Christ formed’ in the believer. When man was 
first created, he was made in the image of God. When he 
is created anew (xrifw, xrios Ke., are used in the New Testa- 
ment of both a material, Mark: 13: 19, Rom. 1: 20, &e., 
and of a spiritual creation, Eph. 2: 10; 4: 24, &c.), or born 
again, which are here equivalent terms, as both describe the 
production of life and being, then he is created after the im- 
age of Christ; he acquires more and more positively the 
character of Christ, becomes a ‘partaker of the divine na- 
ture’ (2 Pet. 1: 4), and at length Christ emphatically ‘lives’ 
in him (Gal. 2: 20; John 17: 23). This result of the new 
birth or creation, or, this renewal after the image of Christ, 
isthe great object of all revealed religion. ‘The apostle,” 
says Olshausen on Gal. 4: 19, “probably viewed the subject 
in the following light: the new life in man (the conception), 
begins instantaneously (plétzlich), it is true, but it forms and 
develops itself only gradually to a truly personal and con- 
scious life; at first, Christ is merely efficacious in man by his 
power, but then there comes forth ore this efficacy a higher 
form (Gestaltung) of personality,—the individual lives also 
in Christ. Paul refers to this consummation of the Christian 
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life, &c.”” It is not necessary to investigate this branch of 
the subject further, as it is generally conceded that the Chris- 
tian’s sanctification is progressive in its nature, after the Ho- 
ly Spirit has imparted spiritual life to the soul. The new 
creature is at — established in grace ;-and now, when his 
light shines to the glory of God, when his affections are set 
on things above, and he becomes an enlightened, experienced 
and happy Christian, sanctified in heart and life, then those 
words which originally described the beginning of that change 
(regeneration, born of God, &c.), emphatically describe also 
this glorious result, namely, when this result is viewed as a 
whole, and is then compared with that believer's old, former, 
sinful state. By such a process of reflection and comparison, 
regeneration, and still more forcibly, new creature, &c., may 
designate even a late and advanced stage of holiness or the 
Christian’s spiritual life. 

§10. Spiritual life! What mysteries of divine grace that 
term involves! Even bodily life presents phenomena which 
no physiologist can explain. That the mind or soul isa 
reality, entirely distinct from the material body, is an admit- 
ted truth. That physical life, or the life of the body, on 
which the discharge of the functions of the latter depends, is 
itself dependent on the presence of the soul, cannot be ques- 
tioned. But what is even bodily life? Which one of Web- 
ster’s twenty-six definitions of “Life” solves the problem ? 
Who has witnessed its origin, or measured, or handled, or 
explained it? That animal life differs from vegetable life, 
even the child perceives, but the nature or essence of the 
former is as little understood by the wisest philosopher, as 
the essence of matter itself. Still, we do not perceive that 
our ignorance on these points occasions practical inconveni- 
ences, sufficient in number and degree to dissolve human so- 
ciety, or fatally interfere with the individual’s well-being.— 
Observation or experience generally affords an answer to 
ange questions respecting life. Thus, medical jurispru- 

ence has, on various occasions, been able to decide, when 
the body of a new-born child has been examined, whether it 
had been born alive. If it is demonstrated that an inflation 
of the lungs must have occurred, then science assumes that 
the child had lived ; the act of destroying its life is termed 
infanticide, and like a homicide committed with premeditated 
malice, is termed murder. It is, accordingly, a maxim both 
of law and common sense, that no difference exists, either 
qualitatively or quantitatively, between the life of an infant 
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and that of an adult. Nevertheless, the child is an undevel- 
oped living creature. It possesses all the limbs and senses 
of the human body, but these are not yet used with full con- 
sciousness of their respective functions and purposes. The 
infant is, besides, unacquainted with the use of language, and 
its mental faculties are undeniably in an undeveloped state. 
And yet all these faculties exist in that infant’s soul, as the 
eye, even when closed, is still endowed with the power of vi- 
sion, or as its feeble limbs exist as parts of the body. That 
infant is nourished and protected with tender care, until at 
an early period, it may be seen to gaze in its mother’s face— 
and smile. What instructive lessons respecting that creature 
of God, its first smile teaches! It would not . bestowed 
that precious smile on a stranger—that smile demonstrates 
that the infant possesses both a mind and a heart, a mind to 
recognize the mother’s cvuntenance, a heart to love that mo- 
ther for the comfort which she gives. In this case the germ 
of filial love unquestionably exists already in the infant’s 
soul, and now begins to expand and turn to its natural ob- 
ject. That filial love may, after an early growth, be chilled 
—it may be subsequently extinguished altogether ; still, that 
love did exist inthe germ, unconsciously, it is true, but not 
the less really. We cannot explain the processes which took 
place in that little child’s soul, when it turns from the stran- 
ger, and smiles on its mother, but intellectual life is unques- 
tionably indicated by the scene. We may carefully deposit 
two seeds in the ground; that in one of these the principle 
of vegetable life was extinct, we only subsequently ascertain, 
for even science cannot always indicate satisfactorily the 
marks by which the presence of vegetable life might be de- 
termined. When vegetable or vainal life presents problems 
which human wisdom cannot solve, and special means of in- 
formation are denied, we have recourse to continued observa- 
tion or experience, as a source of knowledge, and a practical 
guide. Spiritual or religious life also exhibits mysteries which 
our wisdom cannot solve, but here divine revelation comes to 
our aid, and furnishes all the knowledge which it is essential 
to our welfare to . 

$11. Even here, however, certain limits occur. We are 
unable to understand either those processes which precede 
and follow the moment of the commencement of fetal life, or 
those subsequent processes of the infant’s soul which contin- 
ue from their earliest beginning, until it consciously utters 


Vou. VIII, No. 31. 41 
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articulate sounds, giving clear evidences of its intellectual 
germination, or, further, that transmission of parental phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral characteristics, which freqnent’y 

occurs with apparent capriciousness, but of which causes do 
and must exist, that lie far beyond the reach of our bodily 
and mental vision. So, too, we cannot hope to understand 
or explain those higher processes in the child’s soul, when 
spiritual life is first infused into it, or, in other words, when 
it is regenerated by the Spirit of God. When our continued 
Observation of the earlier stages of the progress of the child’s 
religious life, is found to furnish few or no satisfactory results, 
we turn to the inspired volume, and hope to find in it the 
needful information, which we so ardently desire to obtain. 
We do not presume to ask: How does the Holy Spirit ope- 
rate ?—but we are permitted to inquire respecting the facts 
themselves. Does God grant no grace to a little infant's 
soul (§19)? When is the individual regenerated? What 
office. does Baptism perform as a means of grace? Does 
holy baptism confer a substantial blessing on the child, or is 
it merely a ceremony or sign, resembling the types and sha- 
dows of the Old Testament? ‘These, or similar questions 
conduct us to another branch of our subject, and introduce 
Baptism as a new element in our investigations.* The con- 
sideration of our general subject would be greatly simplified, 
if adult baptism alone were required by the Head of the 
Church. But as this Sacrament is designed for infants also, 
we shall consider Baptismal Regeneration chiefly in its con- 
nection with pedobaptism, endeavoring first of all to ascer- 
tain the general view which the Scriptures present of Baptism 
itself. 

§12. In what light is Baptism represented in Scripture? 
Is it one of the means which divine grace employs in the re- 
generation of man? The Augsburg Confession teaches that 
‘God has—given the Gospel and the Sacraments [of Baptism 


* We may here remark that the subject before us, does not absolutely 
require us to introduce the two usual questions respecting the subjects 
and the mode. We assume that the arguments usually advanced, have 
satisfied the reader that Infant Baptism possesses a scriptural character, 
and that affusion or aspersion is the proper mode. Or, we may assign 
to both points the character of postulates, in order to avoid an interrup- 
tion of the main course of argument. In the whole discussion, we have 
also purposely omitted the subject of the Lord’s Supper, as another 
means of grace, because it belongs to a somewhat more advanced period 
in the personal history of the regenerated individual, and the introdue- 
tion of sach a subject, even illustratively, would extend this article be- 
yond all reasonable limits. 
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and the Lord’s Supper “our two Sacraments,” Luther’s Large 
Catech. p. 519, 2d ed.] through which, as means, he imparts 
the Holy Spirit, &c.,’ Art. V., and ‘Baptism—grace is offered 
through it’ Art. IX. The church has uniformly maintained 
in her creed that while, ultimately, faith is indispensable to 
the reception of the blessings conferred through the means 
of grace, it is solely through these that grace is now confer- 
red. So many opposite errors were encountered by Luther 
and his associates, that our symbols necessarily introduced 
numerous specifications of Bible doctrines, such as, that the 
Sacraments, as outward acts of the adult, independently of 
the internal state, conferred no grace, in which point all or- 
thodox Protestants agree with us,—that the pretended inspi- 
ration of Pepish Church councils, the internal light of the 
Mystics, &c., were delusions, inasmuch as the Spirit now op- 
erates through the divinely appointed means of grace, Xc., 
&e. Among these, Baptism is invariably mentioned, and this 
usage (if we now turn to the Scriptures), may be traced ulti- 
mately to the important words in Matt. 28: 19, 20, wadrrevcare 
navra ta ten, BanriLorrss adrovs — — , diddoxovres airois, Kc. 
The English version of this passage is confessedly inaccurate 
in rendering two different words, pa, and 8&8. by the one 
term, teach, teaching. ‘The word pantevw is one of that class 
of verbs which are formed from noUns, and are used both 
transitively and intransitively, expressing the action, state or 
idea of the primitive (Kuehner, § 232, Buttmann § 119), e. g. 
Nourevo, inneve, povrww, kc, The preseQt verb occurs intransi- 
tively (equivalent to padners ty, discipulus sum) with a dative, 
e. g. “was a disciple,” Matt. 27: 57, as the English version 
here correctly renders the word, while the parallel passage, 
John 19: 38, gives the primitive form, dv padnrrs. It occurs 
also transitively, with an accusative, in Acts 14: 21, ‘making 
many disciples,’ while again the primitive transitive form oc- 
curs in John 4: 1, nadnras moxei. This is its use in the text 
before us, which, literally rendered, is: ‘make all nations dis- 
ciples.’* The next clause also lacks precision in the English 
version. Among the many forms of construction peculiar to 
the Greek participle, there is one according to which it is 
used, even in the oblique cases, like the Latin gerund in—do, 

* The simpler form fo disciple has been proposed, but is less accepta- 


ble than to make pe both because the latter really occurs in the 
original as an equivalent, in Acts 14: 21, quoted above, and because 
Shakspeare has used the other in the indirect sense of to teach; to train 
or briag up. But we have not been able to find the passage or passages 
to which Webster refers, 
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which, while it expresses the action of the verb, is employed, 
grammatically, often too without a preposition, as the ablative 
of the manner, means, &c. (Herm. Vig., Cap. VI., Sect. 1., 
§6,and note 79). The participle also expresses a mean,” 
Matthie, §§ 566, 567. Thus in Soph. Trach. 592, when De- 
ianira says that she does not yet possess any personal know- 
ledge derived from an actual trial of a certain thing, the 
Chorus replies: “But it is necessary to obtain that were 
by doing the action, ax’ sidivac xpy dpdcav. In Xen. Cyr. 3. 
2. 25, it is said of certain‘ Chaldeans that they do not know 
how to work, but maintain themselves by plundering others, 
& amifopevoe Tae. The participle as an attributive, often de- 
notes an action or state viewed as an attribute which is the 
complement of the verb (Kuehner, §310). In Xen. Anab. 
5. 1. 2, Antileon prefers to continue the journey by water, 
‘for,’ says he, ‘I am worn out (ermueden, von Kraeften kom- 
men, Passow on daeipyxa) by packing, walking, running, car- 
rying weapons, Xc., dnsipnxa 75 ovoxevalopevos, xad Bad Cov xai 
&c. “You act unjustly,” said the Corinthians to the Athe- 
nians, Thue. 1. 53, “by beginning a war and by breaking 
treaties, ddcxcire moréuov apyovres xai ontovdas rvovres. ‘You have 
done well,” said Darius to Histiceus, Her. 5. 24, ‘by coming 
to me,’ ed yap éxoinoas anixouevos. So, too, in the New Testa- 
ment. “He hath given assurance in that he hath raised, &c.,” 
or, by raising, évacrjoas Acts 17: 31. This usage is so well 
established, that we omit a number of other illustrations, and 
refer only to one in addition, as the idiom, when transferred 
to the German language, is appositely illustrated by F. Ast 
in his notes (Vol. XI. p. 760) to Plato’s Phoedo, on the pas- 
sage in 102 KE. (Vol. I. p. 582 of Ast’s ed.). “Partice. ixo- 
povov et deEauevov —— sunt igitur, eo quod sustineat et recipiat 
parvitatem, &c. Sensus est, ut patrio eum sermone redda- 
mus, durch das Aushalten und Aufnehmen, &c.”’ The Eng- 
lish idiom requires through or by with the present participle; 
the German, in which this construction is impossible, often 
presents a choice between the one adopted above by Ast, of 
an infinitive with the definite article, as a noun, or the Indic. 
or Subj. preceded by zndem or rather dadurch dass. The 
whole verse may, accordingly, be rendered thus in English : 
make all nations disciples BY baptizing them—— and BY 
teaching them, &c. Prof. Kurtz translated thus in his admi- 
rable eligionslehre, p. 190: machet alle Voelker zu Jiin- 
gern dadurch, dass thr sie taufet —— und dadurch, dass ihr 
sie lehret, &c. Hence, disciples of Christ are made in a two- 
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fold manner, first, by the administration of Baptism, and 
secondly, by the preaching of the word. 

§13. A vital question here immediately presents itself :— 
What is, in the view of the New Testament, the state or char- 
acter of an individual after he is th made a disciple ? Does 
the Savior contemplate only an exfnal and formal union 
with the church, or intend that Baptism and the word should 
serve merely to ingen the name of a disciple, without con- 
ferring the reality? Cana mere outward change of state, 
a transfer from the world to a visible church, be all that is 
effected by these two means of grace? We cannot examine 
passages like Rom. 12: 4,5; Eph. 4: 15, 16; 5: 23; Col. 
1: 18, John 15: 1—11; 17: 21—26, &c., without instantly 
perceiving that Christ designed by and through these means 
to convey spiritual blessings to the soul, that is, to establish 
a community of religious or divine life between himself and 
the members of his body, the Church, and then communicate 
to them all the blessings which flow from his mediatorial 
work. As the life of the vine, according to his own illustra- 
tion (John 15: 1 sqq.), flows into the branch, producing fruit 
in the latter, while it abides in the vine, so the Redeemer by 
his Spirit through the means of grace, infuses life into the 
soul, revives it, cleanses it, nourishes it, and causes it to de- 
velop all the fruits of the Spirit. The individual by whom 
this offered mercy is accepted, was dead in sins, but is now 
made alive (Eph. 2: 5) with Christ, and the new life which 
flows from Christ's person and work through the Spirit, and 
which is given and maintained by communion with Christ (2 
Tim. 2: 11, Gal. 2: 20), is first imparted through Baptism 
and the word, even as it continually rises to a higher degree 
through their continued efficacy and that of the Holy Supper 
of the Lord, by the gracious influences of the divine Spirit. 
(Of the word or Gospel or “truth” (John 17: 17. Rom. 1: 
16) as a means of grace through which the Spirit operates, it 
is not here necessary to speak—we assume the point as ad- 
mitted). We cannot place in juxtaposition the scattered pas- 
sages of the New ‘Testament, which introduce the subject of 
Baptism, without perceiving that this Sacrament does possess 
wonderful efficacy, not indeed as a mere external act, but as 
a divinely appointed means employed by the Spirit in influ- 
encing the spiritual state of man, when legitimately adminis- 
tered and received. “Ye must be born again,” said Christ 
to Nicodemus, John 3:7. The historical fact that proselytes 
were, at that time already, admitted by a baptismal rite to 
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the enjoyment of the privileges of the Jewish nation, is now 
generally admitted by intelligent interpreters, and that, more- 
over, Nicodemus had become familiar with the conception of 
baptism as a mode of admitting individuals to a higher spir- 
itual state, becomes, when we consider the sensation which 
the ministry of John th® Baptist had produced, a self-evident 
proposition. Like other Jews, he had regarded the baptism 
of a proselyte as a mere external sign, with which no influ- 
ence on the inner man was connected (as Christian Baptism 
is even now regarded by many), but when he heard the Bap- 
tist ‘preach the baptism of repentance, for the remission of 
sins’ (Mark 1: 4), he began to understand that this rite could 
have a higher import, and be intimately connected with man’s 
internal state, and with his higher relations to God. After 
the way had thus been prepared by the ‘messenger’ (Mal. 3: 
1), he was better enab’ed to receive the Savior’s doctrine. 
This new or second birth, this renewing of man’s moral na- 
ture, this transfer from a state, called spiritual death (some- 
what resembling the fetal state, before the breath of life has 
exercised its vivifying power), this insertion of the germ of 
spiritual life is accomplished, as the Savior teaches Nicode- 
mus, by “water and the Spirit.” It is, we believe, almost 
universally conceded, and indeed the circumstances obviously 
show, that the mention of “water” in such a connection, was 
understood by Nicodemus to designate Baptism. It canmean 
nothing else. It is the name which John seems to take plea- 
sure in applying subsequently to the Sacrament of baptism 
1 John 5: 6, 8) precisely as the simple word “bread” (Acts 

: 42; 20: 7, compared with 1 Cor. 10: 16) could designate 
the Lord’s Supper. Unquestionably an effeet is here descri- 
bed by the Savior, as produced through the water by the 
Spirit, which extends not simply to the external relations, 
but also to the internal or moral state of the individual. The 
circumstance that the process is inexplicable, as little renders 
the whole doubtful, the Savior himself proceeds to say, as 
man’s ignorance of the causes of many physical facts, for 
instance, concerning the wind, ver. 8, subjects the fact itself 
to doubt, that the wind does blow. 

§14. The apostle Paul, accordingly, without attempting 
to explain the mysterious process of the gracious work of the 
Spirit in the heart, simply announces the revealed fact: ‘Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but a 
to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, an 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us, &c.”— 
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(Titus 3: 5,6). Let the reader observe the peculiar force of 
this passage, to which we have already referred (§ 6), and 
distinguish the apostle’s special purpose. When he says: 
‘by grace are ye saved, through faith,’ (Eph. 2: 8) he evi- 
dently designs to show the a state of man, which is 
the indispensable condition of salvation, that is, “through 
faith,”’ da r7 xiorews, subjectively, man is saved. But in the 
present passage Paul views the question of our salvation in 
an entirely different aspect, not subjectively, but objectively, 
that is, not with respect to man’s own preparedness for sal- 
vation (for man’s state and acts are now expressly excluded 
by the words, ‘not by works of righteousness which we have 
done’), but with respect to the means which God himself 
chooses to employ in producing this preparedness. He ac- 
cordingly says: ‘God our Savior—saved us by the washing 
(8a rovrpov) of regeneration, &c.’ Here, then, he specifies 
the means which (rod adopts in regenerating man, or infusing 
spiritual life into the soul, and in subsequently justifying the 
sinner, and granting him the inheritance of eternal life, ver. 
7; for regeneration or spiritual life as necessarily precedes 
justification and sanctification, as the actual birth precedes 
the child’s education. This washing of regeneration is epex- 
egetically declared to be a renewing of the Holy Ghost (the 
Holy Ghost, namely, as causa efficiens), such as is also de- 
scribed in Rom. 12: 2, that is, the opposite of a worldly and 
unchanged or sinful state. And that this washing is precise- 
ly Baptism itself, is clearly demonstrated by analogous pas- 
sages. In Eph. 5: 25, 26, we read: ‘Christ gave himself for 
it (the church—the individuals composing it that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it (cleansing it, xa6apioas) with the wash- 
ing of water (r& rovrps rou &.) by (or rather zn, év) the word.’ 
What other natural interpretation will these words bear, ex- 
cept one which here recognizes water-baptism in its connec- 
tion with the word, as the means of man’s restoration to life 
and divine favor? Indeed, St. Peter affords a final decision 
of the question, when he says: ‘The ark—wherein—eight 
souls were saved by water. The like figure whereunto, even 
baptism, doth also now save us, not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet. 3: 20, 21). 
This inspired writer purposely omits here that portion of the 
history of the deluge, in which water was the means of de- 
struction, and gives prominence only to that use of the water, 
by the divine appointment, which saved the lives of Noah 
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and his family, by supporting the ark on its surface. As the 
history of the fiery serpents which caused ‘much people’ to 
die (Numb. 21: 6), nevertheless contains circumstances that 
furnish a type of Christ’s saving grace (John 3: 14), so Pe- 
ter finds in the history of the deluge, which also destroyed 
much people, a fact that furnishes an image of regenerating 
e. The circumstance that the water carried the ark on 
its bosom, whereby Noah and his family were saved from 
death by submersion, is an image of the effect produced by 
Baptism. It saves us, site Saxrcowo — not, indeed, the wa- 
ter itself, which, when alone, can only put away the filth of 
the flesh, but the divine power and grace which are in connec- 
tion with it, and which quicken man spiritually. He is thus 
introduced a second time into life, born again or regenerated 
by baptism ; for this regeneration is assumed, anticipatorily 
(§8), to be succeeded by new outpourings of divine grace, 
until the perfect man in Christ is formed. When, therefore, 
Peter at an earlier period, heard the penitential ery: ‘What 
shall we do?’ he well understood that these inquirers were 
sinners by nature, and possessed no natural or self-acquired 
ability to change their own hearts, or produce holy sentiments; 
he could only direct them to employ the means divinel given 
for man’s regeneration and salvation :—‘Repent, and 4 bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Acts 2: 38). It was precisely the same command 
which the Holy Ghost gave to Saul of Tarsus through the 
devout Ananias: ‘Arise, and be baptized, and wash away th 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord’ (Acts 22: 16). Thus 
the appellation of ‘believer,’ in its most exalted sense, viz: 
one roe has faith (justifying and saving faith, distinguished 
from the faith of Simon the sorcerer, who ‘believed,’ zai dvris 
éxiorevoe) is not claimed by Lydia (ws acorq» Acts 16: 15), un- 
til she had been baptized. Through baptism the gracious 
and regenerating influences of the Spirit were efficaciously 
iven, and the results thereof were developed in a holy life. 
it is in view of the efficacy of baptism, that Paul says to the 
Galatians, assuming that the grace of God had not been thus 
given to them in vain: ‘Ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus: for, as many of you as have been bap- 
tized into Christ, have put on Christ’ (Gal. 3: 26, 27). 
§15. When we dismiss all preconceived low views of this 
ordinance, which carnal wisdom dictates, and humbly receive 
divine truth in its purity, such apostolical language cheers 
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and elevates the soul. When Paul, for instance, designs to 
teach the oneness of the Church, which consists of many 
members, he says: ‘by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, &c.’ (1 Cor. 12: 13), what can he mean in this whole 
passage? Simply, that we ‘belong to the same church,’ or 
‘sit at the same communion table,’ or have adjoining pews, 
&c? Do such comparatively trivial circumstances, constitute 
that ‘mystery,’ which Paul finds (Eph. 5: 32) in the relation 
between Christ’s people, constituting the Church, and him- 
self, its Head? This relation is “a continued, wonderful, 
procreative process of a higher glorified life,” as Olshausen 
says (in loc.), in allusion to the image employed by Paul ina 
preceding verse (ver. 30), which contains the singularly strong 
expression descriptive of the union effected by the Two Sa- 
craments between Christ and his people: ‘For we are mem- 
bers of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” The pre- 
vailing imperfect views of the nature of Baptism, afford no 
aid in grasping the meaning of the words quoted above, from 
1 Cor. 12: 18; the profound doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, in the Lutheran sense, alone removes the difficulty. 
Christ infuses life into his people, creates them anew or re- 
generates them, and “it is precisely this procreation from the 
life-source of Christ, that is expressed in Baptism, which, ac- 
cording to the fundamental or original conception of it (ihrer 
Idee nach), and its original external manifestation (Erschei- 
nung) was the washing of regeneration itself.”"—(Ols. in Joc.) 

§16. Such revelations through the apostles respecting the 
efficacy of Baptism as a means of regeneration employed by 
divine grace (for our space does not allow us to introduce all, 
or consider them in detail), enable us to understand more 
clearly the Savior’s own words: ‘He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved’ (Mark 16:16). The concluding 
words: ‘but he that believeth not, shall be damned,’ at once 
discard all popish superstitions respecting the Sacraments, 
and teach unequivocally that these, considered as external 
acts, and independently of faith, will not avail to save the 
soul; on this point—the indispensable necessity of faith— 
orthodox Protestants have all been constrained to adopt the 
Lutheran view, and we need not enlarge on it. Now when 
Christ uttered the words quoted, as he was parting from his 
disciples, and giving them finally their great commission, is 
it probable, or consistent with our knowledge of the genius 
of the Christian religion, to suppose that he would conduct 
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these disciples back to Judaism? What was Judaism but a 
religion characterized by signs and types? ‘The law had a 
shadow of good thirtgs to come, and not the very image 
(that is, reality, substance, sixéva antithetically, in reference 
to cay shadow) of the things’ (Heb. 10: 1). It ‘could not 
make him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience’ (9: 9), while it is one of the unnumbered and in- 
estimable positive blessings of the Christian religion, that 
the baptized believer (for the sacred writer clearly alludes to 
one of the results of baptism), can have ‘his heart sprinkled 
from an evil conscience,’ (10: 22). The Jew was ‘kept under 
the law, shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be 
revealed’ (Gal. 3: 23). Is it now to be presumed that the 
parting words of Christ were of this import: ‘Go back, and 
preach another religion of signs and shadows?’ Could Christ 
bestow no other and more substantial gift than Baptism, if it 
isa mere empty sign? In that solemn hour when he was 
about to depart, and when all other subjects were omitted in 
his discourse, in order that fundamental and comprehensive 
principles might be announced, is it to be conceived as even 
possible that Christ would institute a mere inefficacious sign, 
and then place that sign on a level with saving faith, as one 
of the two essential and indispensable conditions of salvation? 
We might assume @ priori that if Baptism is mentioned in 
such a connection, it must be designed to exercise a positive 
influence on the soul, like the word, which no orthodox Chris- 
tian denies to be an efficacious means of grace, that is, effica- 
cious through the Holy Spirit, and which was enjoined at the 
same time (Matt. 28: 20), as the other means of restoring 
fallen man. ‘This assumption is now demonstrated to bea 
well-founded truth, since, as we have seen above, Baptism is 
distinctly and unequivocally declared in the New Testament 
to be a means of man’s moral renovation. 

$17. But, if two means of making disciples, were appoint- 
ed by Christ, when he was about to ascend to heaven, namely, 
Baptism and the Word or Gospel, and if each is represented 
in the Scriptures, as each unquestionably is, as a channel or 
means by, or through which the Spirit effects regeneration, 
or begins his gracious work in the soul, the question now 
arises: In what relation do they stand to each other? Is 
either as readily oer ym in every supposable case as thie 
other, so that the church may arbitrarily adopt either in mak- 
ing disciples, and regard the other as a superfluous gift of the 
Savior? Is it not, rather, presumable that each is adapted 
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to a particular class of circumstances, and that, in the great 
work of training men for heaven, the one must be the com- 
plemen* or completing associate of the other, so that ultimate- 
ly the united efficacy of these two means may produce the one 
great result of qualifying man for union with Christ? This 
view alone, respecting their relative offices, is scriptural. Why 
is the effect that is predicated of the one (the new birth, 
through the word, 1 Pet. 1: 23, Luke 8: 11,15, James 1: 
18, 1 Cor. 4: 15), in other passages predicated of the other 
(the new birth, through Baptism, John 3: 5, Tit. 3: 5, Rom. 
6: 3,4, Col. 2: 12, 18, 1 Cor. 6:11)? This phraseology of 
Seripture, and the doctrine which it involves, can be no other 
than the following: Two means are given tothe church by 
its Head, for the purpose of making disciples, not to be ap- 
plied at random, but intelligently, according to the exigences 
of the case, in order that from their united action true disci- 
on might proceed. Their united efficacy is luminously ex- 

ibited by Paul, in the words: ‘That he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the word’ (Eph. 5: 
26). (We have, in the whole course of our remarks, assumed 
as an admitted truth, that from the commencement, through 
all successive periods, the author of man’s regeneration and 
sanctification is—not man, not man’s acts, but ‘that one and 
the self-same Spirit,’ 1 Cor. 12:11). The divine Spirit be- 
gins his gracious work, when holy Baptism is applied, accord- 
ing to Peter’s words, in Acts 2: 38, quoted above (§14). 
This is obviously the ordinary evangelical course, for cases 
like that of Cornelius, Acts 10: 44, 48, as Peter himself ex- 
plains the occurrence, Acts 11: 16, belonged to the extraor- 
dinary events accompanying the original introduction of the 
Christian religion into the world, and can as little be regarded 
as the rule, as the case of the malefactor on the cross (Luke 
23: 40 sqq.) now regulates the ordinary admission of members 
of the church, or the conversion of Paul is presented as the 
ordinary mode in which the sinner is converted. After the 
germ of spiritual life has been inserted in the soul through 
Baptism, it is developed and nurtured by the teachings of the 
word, according to St. Peter: ‘As new-born babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.’ The 
eficacy of Baptism does not cease at the moment succeeding 
its administration, but is regularly maintained ($26). The 
foundation of a lofty edifice, when once constructed, is not 
disturbed ; still, while the process of completing the super- 
structure continues, although many years may thus be occu- 
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pied, at each moment of time that one foundation, though 
not renewed, is literally, actually, positively, aiding and sus- 
taining, however noiselessly, the continued work which suc- 
ceeds it, and depends on it. A very beautiful relation, 
therefore, subsists between these two means of grace, accord- 
ing to which each performs a certain office peculiar to itself, 
and through both, in their combination, the Holy Spirit pro- 
duces the ‘perfect man’ (Eph. 4: 13). 

§18. Baptismal regeneration is, therefore, according to the 
Scriptures, the commencement of that new life in Christ, 
which succeeds the individual’s original state, described in 
Eph. 2: 1 sqq. as spiritual death. The sinner becomes con- 
scious of his true condition by nature, and turns to Christ for 
pardon and salvation. ‘The adult who receives Baptism is, at 
the same time, susceptible of those gracious influences which 
are connected with the word, and because in the apostolic 
age, the first members of the church had been Jews or pagans 
in early life, the commencement of their religious life, like 
their growth in grace, is usually mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, in connection with the word, e. gz. Rom. 10:17. It 
is a course as unhistorical and one-sided, to overlook this im- 
portant fact, in treating of the subject of baptismal regener- 
ation, as it would be, to estimate the scriptural character of 
any modern form of church government according to the 
temporary regulations of the apostolic church, when believers 
sold their real estate, and the members ‘had all things com- 
mon’ (Acts 6: 2 sqq.). Thus Baptism does not invariably 
assume a place in the description of the regeneration of man, 
as prominent as that of the word, for reasons which are his- 
torically assignable.* It is, specially; an initiatory ordinance, 


*This circumstance tends to explain Paul’s words: ‘For Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel’ (1 Cor. 1 : 17), the import of 
which is often strangely misapprehended. The ordinary explanation 
very nearly reduces Baptism to the low rank of the duties which any 
sexton or any member of his family may perform—a thing of secondary 
consideration, and does not view the passage in a historical light. Paul 
refers to the special circumstances of his own day, when Christian con- 
gregations, not previously in existence, were in the process of being 
gathered and organized by him. ‘Thence it necessarily followed that the 
first congregations constituting “The Church,” should be composed of 
adults, in order that the visible church might at once assume its com- 
plete external form. The first members, like the first two human beings, 
appear with the characteristics of adults, in consequence of the peculiar 
exigences of the case. Now as baptism is specially adapted to infancy, 
and the word to a later period of life, as means of grace, the peculiar 
apostolic office of Paul (the duties of which far more resemble those of 
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accompanied by the word in the case of those Christians to 
whose original conversion, or subsequent religious experience 
the apostles refer in their Epistles. Still, we have already 
seen, that even in this position of affairs, the apostles are 
necessarily led to refer to the regenerating influences of Bap- 
tism also, always, however, viewed as a means employed to 
this end by the divine Spirit. On this general subject of 
adult baptism, we have no room to dwell longer, and neces- 
sarily omit the consideration of very grave questions, such 
as, whether, in the Acts of the Apostles, saving faith pre- 
ceded Baptism in adults, or followed it, &e., &e., Ke. 

§19. The subject before us assumes a new interest, when 
we are now led to view it in connection with children. What 
is understood by Baptismal Regeneration, in the case of an 
infant? We cannot answer this question, until we have as- 
certained from the Scriptures the original spiritual state of 
the child, at its bir th. The sad truth is not withheld. ‘The 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth’ (Gen. 8: 
21). ‘We were by nature the children of wrath’ (Eph. 2: 3). 
‘Death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned’ (Rom. 
5:12). ‘That which is born of the flesh, is flesh—ye must 


a missionary, than those of a modern pastor in a Christian land), natu- 
rally required him to avail himself chiefly of the latter means of grace, 
in order that the foundation of the church might be first laid. For this 
reason he says, that Christ sent him ‘to preach the Gospel,’ to plant the 
Church, by gathering adult members, and ‘not to baptize,’ that is, not to 
constitute in the beginning the visible church by confining his labors to 
infants, who would not have been competent to fulfil the grave duties de- 
volving on the first members. There were other reasons, moreover, 
which he states in ver. 15, and which could exist only at the very first 
organization of the Church, that led him to conclude that his work con- 
sisted chiefly in preaching the Gospel. Unquestionably, the aged sinner 
is solemnly bound to yield to the divine influence, and repent; yet, that 
great work of repentance is very beautiful, very blessed, —it is very ne- 
cessary and most appropriate in early life. ‘So, too, ‘the unbaptized 
adult is unquestionably required to be baptized ; but the whole import, 
operation and design of baptism, show that the Head of the Church de- 
signed it primarily for infancy (which circumstance, indeed, we have had 
in view, while expressing some of the thoughts above), and that its later 

administration strikingly resembles a late repentance, Certainly, the 
strongest moral argument for Infant Baptism, which can possibly be 
furnished, is involved in the Lutheran doctrine of the Sacrament itself, 
When Paul enumerates several fundamental doctrines, in Eph. 4: 4 sqq., 
does he mean to say: “There is one Lord, one faith, one sign or shadow 
called Baptism, &e.? How could he presume to introduce the last term 
in such a connection, unless it really implied something essential, some- 
thing that like Christ, our holy faith, aud the Father, was of deep import 
to the devout and believing soul? 
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be born again’ (John 3: 6, 7). Such impressive declarations 
teach unequivocally that the new-born infant already contains 
in itself the seeds of sin and death, that it is not innocent 
and pure, as a gross Pelagianism holds, but corrupt and sin- 
ful, and that, unless it is born again, it ‘cannot see the king- 
dom of God’ (John 3: 3). The infant’s moral nature, or 
more distinctly, its soul is, therefore, as susceptible of evil, 
or as capable of receiving the principle of sin, at the very 
commencement of its existence, as its physical nature is ca- 
pable at the same early period, of being influenced by bodily 
disease. This susceptibility of sin, in the case of an infant's 
soul is, doubtless, a mystery, like many features in its bodily 
and mental history, but the fact itself is apparent. Even 
pagan writers lament man’s tendency from his youth, to com- 
mit moral evil, and the Scriptures confirm the truth of these 
charges, but no one, with the utmost metaphysical acumen, 
can explain the process, by which the human soul, distinct as 
it is from matter, can acquire, at its very inception, this posi- 
tive moral taint. The infant’s soul is far from being Aristo- 
tle’s tabula rasa—it is at the beginning already, tarnished and 
deeply stained. The mystery is, nevertheless, not contrary 
to reason, since it is a fact. Let us now, more comprehen- 
sively apply this truth, that the infant’s soul is capable of 
receiving or imbibing the principle or germ of sin, and it be- 
comes at once apparent that the converse is also true, namely, 
the new-born infant's soul is capable of receiving the prinei- 
ple of holiness, or the germ of spiritual life—if its moral 
nature is susceptible of evil, it must necessarily (and even in 
a higher degree, in view of the pure and blessed state for 
which it was originally destined at the Creation) be suscepti- 
ble of good. The infant’s own unconsciousness of internal 
processes of the soul is as little an argument against their 
actual occurrence, as is the change from the embryonic to the 
fetal state, or as the unconsciousness of the adult of many 
of his dreams, which startled or charmed him, while of these 
processes of his soul nothing remains, when he awakes, save 
the tremor or the thrill which they produced. If we cannot 
explain the details of the process by which the mind can in- 
fluence the body to such a degree, that a powerful emotion, 
suddenly excited, has been known even to rupture blood-ves- 
sels, still less can we explain the process by which the divine 
Spirit influences the human soul. An analogous case is that 
of the inspiration of the prophets and apostles, of the precise 
nature of which, no sensible uninspired person pretends to 
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form a clear conception. But the fact of that divine influ- 
ence is undeniable, even in the case in which the period of 
fetal life is not completed. Concerning John the Baptist it 
was said by the angel of God: ‘He shall be'filled with the 
Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb’ (Luke 1: 15), and 
that this declaration was not a figure of rhetorie unsuited to 
the speaker and the circumstances, but designed to be liter- 
ally understood, appears from ver. 41 and 44. We have here 
an instance demonstrating @ fortiori the fact that, when a 
still higher state of existence is attained, and the child is ac- 
tually born, appearing as a living being, it must be suscepti- 
ble of the influences of the same Holy Ghost who filled that 
babe, and afterwards abode with him. Now we may term the 
influences of the Holy Ghost, exerted through Baptism, 
‘baptismal grace,’ or rather grace given in and through Bap- 
tism (Taufgnade, §3),* and we obtain the following results 
from the views already expressed: The child needs the grace 
of God at its very birth (it must, di, be born again, John 3: 
7), for it “was shapen in iniquity, and conceived in sin” (Ps. 
51:5). Original sin adheres.to it, and unfits it for happi- 
ness and heaven; it is by nature a child of wrath, Eph. 2: 
3. “But God,” the apostle here adds, ‘‘who is rich in mercy 
—— hath quickened us, &c.,”” and elsewhere (Rom. 6: 3 sqq. 


Col. 2: 11, 12) explains this quickening process by specify- 
ing, among other means, the vivifying influence of Baptism, 


* At a conference of a number of pastors of the Lutheran Church of 
Prussia, recently held in Cologne, one of the members, in accordance 
with a previous arrangement, presented a report on Taufynade, accord- 
ing to the view of the Church. An extract is given in the last number 
vt 1856) of she Lehre und Wehre, edited by Prof. Walther, St. Louis, 

fo., from which,we transcribe the following sentences: “The substance 
of the Scripture doctrine on this particular point may be thus summari- 
ly stated. The Holy Scriptures describe baptismal grace chiefly in a 
three-fold manner. 1) Communion with the triune God, Matt. 28, com- 
pare Matt. 3, more particularly, Being filled with the Holy Ghost, Acts 
2, Tit. 3, Union with the Lord Jesus Christ, Gal. 3, John 5, Admission 
into the kingdom and to adoption, John 3, Gal. 3. 2) Regeneration, 
John 3, Tit. 3, more particularly, as well, the Dying of the old man, as 
the coming forth of a new man, Rom. 6, Col. 2, taking place through the 
means of justification before God, Rom. 6, Col. 2, 1 Pet. 3, Gal. 3. 
3) Remission of sins, Acts 2, Eph. 5, Heb. 10. The order in which 
these three points follow, indicates the manner in whiclf they are respec- 
tively connected. The Scriptures distinctly declare that faith in man is 
the necessary condition, without which this gracious operation (Gnaden- 
wirkung) of holy Baptism does not take place, &c., &c.’ This interest- 
ing report ‘proceeds, then, to other connected topics, adult and infant 
baptism, popish errors, &c., for which we have no room. 
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when, namely, the adult, who also hears the word with entire 
faith in the atoning death of Christ, enters into a communion 
of life with him. 

§20. But what is the lot of the babe that is yet unconscious 
of its dangers? In a civilized community it would be deemed 
a flagrant outrage, if the estate of a deceased parent were 
abandoned to strangers, because the surviving child is still a 
babe; the law, accordingly, makes provision for the case, and 
the babe is declared to be the sole legal owner of the estates 
administered for it by the guardian, of the value of which at 
the time, it does not entertain the faintest conception. And 
is God less merciful than man? Are the babe’s spiritual in- 
terests less worthy of protection than those of a temporal 
nature? Let us test the question by appealing to the blessed 
Savior, the friend of little children. We find him (Mark 
10: 13 sqq.) holding a little child in his arms, It is very 
young, for Luke (18: 15, 16), calls it both xa:ddov and Bpégos, 
which latter word he had already applied, first to an unborn 
babe (1: 41), and then to the new-born ‘babe lying in a man- 
ger’ (2: 16). It refers to a new-born babe in Acts 7: 19, and 
to asuckling in 1 Pet. 2:2. Wesee the Savior in the act 
of taking these infants up in his arms, putting his hands up- 
on them, and blessing them. And now we ask: Was that 
blessing merely a delusive form, or was it an actual and posi- 
tive advantage to the child? If it was no unsubstantial cer- 
emony, but an act designed to confer a substantial benefit, 
was it simply prospective in its nature, or did it at once ben- 
efit the child The whole occurrence produces the impression 
on our minds that the children immediately derived advantage 
from that blessing. In what did it consist?, No external 
change was effected by it, no earthly treasures were given, 
no visible effect whatever was produced. Now, if the child 
did derive a positive benefit, that benefit was necessarily of a 
spiritual nature, and was, doubtless, the source of all those 
advantages which Baptism now ordinarily renders, as in the 
unusual case of the thief on the cross, which by no means 
teaches us now to dispense with the preaching of the Word 
and the administration of the Sacraments, or in that of Saul, 
who was awakened without hearing the ordinary preaching of 
the Word. The fundamental principle which explains these 
cases is this; that while we are bound by the rules and laws 
of the Gospel respecting the means of grace, the Head of 
the Church himself, may dispense with them, and grant his 
gifts irrespectively of them, whenever the special case seems 
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to his wisdom to require such an exception to his own rules. 
This act of the Savior, in blessing the children, demonstrates 
the tender love which he then entertained for them; that he 
never, subsequently, forgot them or their necessities, the lan- 
guage conclusively demonstrates, which he addressed to Pe- 
ter after his resurrection: ‘Feed my lambs’ (John 21: 15). 
Can we now for a moment entertain the thought that after he 
afforded such testimonials of his deep interest in children, 
and of the pity which their sinful and dangerous state awak- 
ened, and after pronouncing such a solemn charge in the 
presence of his apostles, he would leave the world without 
making ample provision for “feeding” the perishing lambs of 
his flock? But when the tender lamb is yet so young and 
feeble that it cannot feed in rich pastures with the flock, the 
Creator himself, who ‘feedeth’ the birds (Matt. 6: 26), fur- 
nishes the lamb too with appropriate nourishment, its mother’s 
milk, and thus provides for every stage of its existence. But 
shall the new-born babe, which is “of more value than many 
sparrows” (Matt. 10: 31) or lambs, and which, while it is 
susceptible of evil, is also susceptible of good, but incapable 
of being fed with the word, be abandoned in its natural state 
of sin, wrath and death? Shall its body grow during the 
first year, and air, food and sunlight develop its mortal frame, 
and during that whole period, shall its undying soul be totally 
neglected by the ‘Father of spirits’ (Heb. 12:9)? Its in- 
tellectual faculties and the emotions of its heart are beginning 
to develop themselves decidedly, and shall its moral nature be 
left in its dark, corrupt and offensive state? Such a course 
of divine grace would not simply be inexplicable—it would 
absolutely conflict with all the divine attributes, acts, and 
purposes revealed in Scripture. Here the Bible doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration intervenes, and introduces that beau- 
tiful harmony which, in every other aspect, we discover in 
the ways of God. Of this grace circumcision was the type, 
as the paschal lamb was a type of the Lord’s Supper. The 
circumcised child was unconscious of any moral advantages 
which that act conferred, but they were inestimable, even 
negatively coneidered; for God solemnly declared respecting 
the ‘uncireumcised man-child,’—that ‘soul shall be cut off 
from his people: he hath broken my covenant’ (Gen. 17: 14). 
So important was it deemed that not even the second week 
only of the child’s existence should pass without the admin- 
istration of this rite, that the repose of the holy Sabbath day 
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itself, when that day was the eighth, was necessarily inter- 
rupted by its performance, in order ‘that the law of Moses 
should not be broken’ (John 7; 22, 23), and the law was 
strictly observed, not only in the cases of John the Baptist, 
the child Jesus, and Paul (Phil. 3:5), but in all cases in 
which an actual impossibility did not defeat it. The type 
has passed away, but the antitype, Baptism, remains (Col. 2: 
11, 12), as a life-giving means in the hands of the Spirit.— 
The baptized child is at once brought into living communion 
with Christ, becomes actually a member of the Church of 
which he is the Head, and thus, by its connection with the 
fountain of life, it is made alive spiritually, or, is born agai 
by Baptism. By this baptismal regeneration, the child, in 
the language of Paul, becomes ‘holy’ (1 Cor. 7: 14), for this 
passage appears to admit, legitimately, of no other interpre- 
tation.* The word ayws, here used in the original for holy, 
is, as it is universally known, variously applied in the New 
Testament, designating persons, places and things that are 
consecrated to God and his service. 

§21. The Savior’s emphatic word to Nicodemus: ‘thou 
canst not tell’ (literally, as in Luther's version: thow knowest 
not, ovx oldas, John 3: 8), apply whenever we attempt to de- 
scribe spiritual processes, of which neither revelation nor 
conscious experience furnishes an explanation. When the 
pride of human wisdom, baffled in its efforts to understand, 
refuses to believe, the Savior’s words: ‘Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed’ (John 20: 29), recall 
us to a sense of our true relation to the Almighty God. The 
revealed fact we believe—the mode we submit to infinite wis- 
dom and power. The very difficult question respecting ‘the 
faith of baptized infants,’ has exercised many minds, without 
ultimately receiving a solution. What is the Scriptural as- 
pect of the subject? The Savior says: ‘He that believeth 
not, shall be damned’ (Mark 16: 16). We instinctively de- 


* The fanatical Anabaptists of the era of the Reformation denied that 
it referred to the operation of Infant Baptism, which they regarded with 
contempt, inasmuch as they adopted the heretical Pelagian maxim that 
unbaptized infants are already righteous and innocent, and seemed to find 
the meritorious cause of the infant’s salvation in itself, practically re- 
nouncing the doctrines of original sin, and of the merits of Christ. Our 
own Formula of Concord unequivocally disowns the whole Anabaptistic 
system, to which, for instance, such unscriptural opinions belonged as 

e following: ‘That the children of Christians, since they are born of 
Christian and believing parents, are holy and the children of God, even 
without and prior to baptism, &c.’—Form. Conc. p. 729, Newm. ed. 
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cide, on hearing these words, that they must have been so 
understood by the Savior, as not to involve, necessarily, the 
condemnation of infants, even as Paul could not have spoken 
unkindly of them when he commanded “that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat’ (2 Thess. 3: 10). Shall we 
then withhold baptism from infants, on the ground that it is 
not suited to their age? But we have already seen above, 
that their spiritual state is one that needs divine relief, which 
the Lord will surely as little withhold, as he withholds nour- 
ishment from the infant which cannot “work.” ‘Suffer the 
little children,” the Savior exclaims, ‘to come unto me, and 
forbid them not” (Mark 10: 14). That Savior, who never 
used an inaccurate word, does not say: Suffer little children 
to be brought to me, but, ‘to come to me.’ The same word, 
tpzeodar, is used, for instance, in a preceding passage, 2: 13, 
where the multitude resorted, or rather, came, #pxero, to him, 
and approached him. As these infants, however, were too 
young to resort themselves to Christ, the signification of the 
word rather resembles that which it bears in John 14: 6, ‘no 
man cometh, &c,’ ipzerax. The Savior seems to say: These 
little children, in their sinful state, unconsciously implore me 
to afford relief (as the bleeding wounds of the man who fell 
among thieves, implored the priest, the Levite and the Sama- 
ritan to have compassion, Luke 10: 33, while he lay speech- 
less ahd half dead); do not hinder them from making an 
appeal to me. And then, pleased with the faith of those who 
brought them, he blessed the children. In a somewhat anal- 
ogous case, Matt. 15: 21 sqq. the ‘great faith’ of a mother 
secured actual relief for her suffering daughter. This latter 
instance, of which several that are similar, oceur (Luke 7: 
9; Mark 2: 5, &c.) in conjunction with the former, while it 
is far from teaching that one individual’s faith can justifi 
another before God, nevertheless demonstrates, that the faith 
of those who bring children to Christ, secures for them his 
blessing. When, therefore, believers, representing the church 
(parents or other sponsors), present a child for Baptism, it is 
obvious, as here both the child comes to Christ, and also faith 
is manifested, that the conditions are fulfilled on which the 
Savior’s blessing is given. As circumcision was a ‘seal of 
the righteousness of faith’ (Rom. 4: 11),* so Baptism is a: 


* ‘May we not,’ says even Macknight in a note here, the whole of which 
deserves perusal, ‘from the use and efficacy of circumcision, believe that 
baptism, the rite of initiation into the Christian church, is, like it, a seal 
of the Gospel covenant, and a declaration on the part of God, that he 
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seal impressed before God on the child, setting forth that it is 
now a member of Christ’s body, the church. It never was 
positively an infidel, it never had oan resisted God, 
and although it was corrupt by nature, yet when it ‘comes’ to 
Christ, although as undeserving as the prodigal son, who 
came to his father (Luke 15: 20), it is restored to divine fa- 
vor and to its original position, in so far that the guilt (desert 
of punishment) of original sin, is taken from it, and spiritual 
life infused into its soul. It is no longer simply a child of 
the fallen Adam—it is now a member of the body of Christ. 
As we eannot explain the mode in which John the Baptist, 
when an unborn babe, was filled with the Holy Ghost (Luke 
1: 15), and as we cannot comprehend the process by which 
our body of flesh and blood, shall be divested of these (1 Cor. 
15: 50), and be converted into a “spiritual body” (ver. 4), 
without losing its identity, even so we cannot explain the na- 
ture of the operations of the divine Spirit in the soul of the 
baptized child. But these operations do occur, unless we 
have totally misapprehended the teachings of God’s word, 
and have erroneously supposed Baptism to be an actual bless- 
ing, and not an unmeaning empty form. As Elizabeth de- 
clared that the ‘babe leaped for joy’ (Luke 1: 44), although 
she must have been aware that the unborn child could not 
entertain an intelligent joy, so we may say that the germ of 
spiritual life, infused by baptism into the babe’s soul, is faith, 
although we are fully aware that it cannot be an intelligent 
faith. The poverty of human language, framed as it is, to 
describe earthly things, is observable whenever heavenly 
things are introduced, Of this unavoidable inconvenience, 
the nomenclature of the Christian system of faith furnishes 
very numerous illustrations, and hence, even if the Hebra- 
isms of the New Testament Greek did not occur in it, the best 
Greek lexicon of our day, intended for classic authors, would 
still fail to afford the necessary information, by explaining 
the Gospel sense of many words of frequent occurrence (§4). 
New conceptions, which were never framed in Plato’s or in 
Aristotle’s mind, were attached by the new revelation to many 
ordinary Greek words. The difficulty is increased when com- 
pound terms, like the one just quoted (spiritual body, oipo 


will count the faith of the baptized person for righteousness? And that, 
like circumcision, it may be administered to infants, to assure the pa- 
rents that their future faith shall be counted and rewarded as righteous- 
ness . or, if they die in infancy, that they shall be raised to eternal 
life? &e. 
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avenuarixoy), above, occur, which man’s metaphysics, accord- 
ing to which aveipa and sive are opposite terms, cannot ex- 
plain. We do not, therefore, insist on the word Faith, when 
we desire to designate the effect produced in the babe’s soul 
by baptism, through the operation of the Spirit; we can as 
little explain the mode of operation, as we can explain that 
other act of the divine Spirit, when some passage, taken from 
the word, often unexpectedly, arrests, alarms, or calls the 
heart to God, we simply ascertain from the Scriptures the 
fact itself that in baptism a change, influencing the child’s 
moral nature, has been actually wrought, and this change, 
which tends to render the child acceptable to God, may ana- 
logically, be called Faith, or, inasmuch as this change actual- 
ly amounts to the production of spiritual life in the soul, we 
may call it a spiritual birth, or, adopting the Scripture term, 
denominate it Regeneration. In this sense, according to 
which the infant receives into its soul, through baptism, the 
seed of life, destined to germinate and produce by divine aid, 
administered through additional means of grace, the fruits of 
holiness, we understand, in accordance with the symbols of 
the Lutheran Church, the term: BaptisMAL REGENERATION. 

§ 22. The spiritual benefits derived from Baptism were far 
more justly appreciated during, and immediately after the era 
of the Reformation, than they have been since Arminian and 
Socinian views of the ordinance have been permitted to per- 
vade, to some extent, various ecclesiastical organizations, in 
consequence of increasing indifference to purity of doctrine. 
The jealousy with which Paul watched over the soundness of 
the faith of the church, as numerous remarks in his Epistles 
to Timothy, Titus, &c., show, revived in Luther, and when 
he restored the pure word by God’s aid, he also cleansed the 
doctrine of baptism from the foulness which it, like other ar- 
ticles of faith, had contracted from the touch of Popery. 
The superstitious views respecting baptism, e. g. that its ben- 
efits were conferred ex opere operato, while opera satisfactio- 
nis were at the same time preposterously demanded,—that 
original sin itself, and not merely its guilt, was extinguished 
by baptism, &c., &c., were, of course, discarded by Luther. 
The fidelity with which he adhered to the sound Gospel doc- 
trine of baptism, powerfully influenced even those who sub- 
sequently introduced articles of faith which were irreconcila- 
ble with other portions of his system. Calvin, that uncom- 
promising and candid advocate of all that he regarded as 
revealed truth, was seriously embarrassed by the predestina- 
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rian views with which he unfortunately encumbered and viti- 
ated his doctrinal system. While he adhered to the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration, he was compelled by these views 
to introduce a singular modification of the doctrine, which 
passed over to large portions of the Reformed church (a term 
which properly embraces the Calvinistic, the German and 
Dutch Reformed, Episcopal and other earlier non-Lutheran 
denominations). «f grant,” says he to Melancethon, “that 
the efficacy of the Spirit is present in baptism, so that we are 
thereby washed and regenerated” (Epist. Calv. P. 134) “We 
consider it as clear, beyond all controversy,” he says, in his 
great work, the Institutes, when writing against those who 
excluded infants from baptism, because, as they alleged, 
spiritual regeneration cannot take place in early infancy, 
“that not one of the elect is called out of the present life, 
without having been previously regenerated and sanctified by 
the Spirit of God. Their objection, that the Holy Spirit, in 
the Scriptures, acknowledges no regeneration, except from 
the incorruptible seed (1 Pet. 1: 23), that is, the word of God, 
is a misinterpretation of that passage of Peter — — we den 
that infants cannot be regenerated by the power of God, 
which is as easy to him, as it is wonderful oil mysterious to 
us.”’-—Calvin’s Institutes, Book IV. Ch. 16, §18. Allen’s 
Transl. p. 365. “But as they think it would be such a great 
absurdity for any knowledge of God to be given to infants, 
to whom Moses denies the knowledge of good and evil, I 
would beg them to inform me, (respondeant queso mihi, p. 
390, Tholuck’s ed.) what danger can result from our affirming 
that they already receive some portion of that grace, of which 
they will ere long enjoy the full abundance, Ee,” p- 366.— 
‘Now it is certain that some infants are saved;.and that they 
are previously regenerated by the Lord, is beyond all doubt.” 
. 864. This latter sentence, unequivocal as it is, reveals 
the real difficulty of Calvin. He believed that baptism is a 
means of regeneration, but as the regenerated child that dies, 
would then be an heir of heaven, and as non-elect infants 
also existed in his theory, he was compelled to conclude that 
these non-elect infants fail to be regenerated by baptism.— 
This unnatural contortion of the Foctrine was not entirel 
avoided by the Westminster Confession of Faith, which 
teaches that “elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit, &c.,” Ch. 10, §3.— 
that “baptism is—a sign and’ seal—of regeneration,” and 
that “the grace pivesised not only offered, by the right use 
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of this ordinance, but really exhibited and conferred by the 
Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or infants) as that grace 
belongeth unto, &c.’’ Ch. 28, §1, §6. That the Presbyterian 
church, or at least some of its most distinguished representa- 
tives, continue to adhere to the fundamental principle itself, 
is apparent from the following: In the Life of Archibald 
Alexander, D. D., by [his son] James W. Alexander, D. D., 
a letter is given on pp. 584—587, addressed by that venera- 
ble man to the “Rt. Rev. W. Meade,” and dated, Princeton, 
May 3, 1849. The following ges, in which we do not 
recognize Calvin's dilution of the doctrine, approximates in a 
striking manner to the distinctive Lutheran view. We have 
italicized some portions, but our extracts themselves precisely 
convey the writer’s meaning : 


“The sentiments expressed [in Religious Experience] are in perfect 
accordance with the doctrines received as orthodox by al [Presh forian] 
Church, and may be found in Charnock and Owen, and in Dr. Buchan- 
an’s late work on the Spirit. If, however, I had foreseen the perversion 
which some have made of my real opinion, I would, perhaps, have avoi- 
ded the use of the phrase ‘baptismal regeneration ;’ but I have clearly 
explained that my meaning was, that as infants are capable of regen- 
eration before the use of reason, that blessing might be granted at the 
moment when they were made the subjects of an ordinance, which is 
intended to give an emblematical representation of that change. And 
although I have intimated that there was a greater probability of the 
child being regenerated at the time of its baptism, at any other 
period of infancy, &c, 

As infants, according to the creed of all reformed churches, are in- 
fected with original sin, they cannot, without regeneration be qualified 
for the happiness of heaven. Children, dying in infancy, must there- 


fore be regenerated without the instrumentality of the word, &e. 1 am 


aware that an excellent and evangelical minister of your [Episcopal] 
Church has, in a late work against Puseyism, maintained that children, 
before the exercise of reason, are incapable of regeneration; but this 
is q@ new theory, contrary to all the sound doctrines of your church as 
well as mine, &c. 

I do maititain that the germ of spiritual life may be communicaied 
to the soul of an infant, which of course remains inactive, as does the 
principle of sin, until, &c.,— — this development is —— altogether by 
the word, &c. But the doctrine—that infants are incapable of being re- 
generated until they are capable of attending to the word, is, in my 
eens fraught with consequences subversive of our whole system. For, 
if infants are incapable of a ye .gsneip, the same must be true of a 
sinful principle; and then the whole doctrine of ‘birth sin’ or natural 
depravity is set aside. It may remove some obscurity from the subject, 
to say, that we are accustomed, in treating the subject of regeneration 
with accuracy, TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN IT AND CONVERSION. T'he one 
is the communication of spiritual life; the other is its exercise, &e.— 
Suppose a dead seed to be impregnated with a vital principle, and you 
have my idea of regeneration, Ke. &e. 


I am, with high regard, yours, &e., &c.” A. A. 
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Dr. Alexander’s early difficulties on the subject of Infant 
Baptism, were removed by devout and profound study of the 
Scriptures, which resulted in unfolding the glorious truths to 
him, expressed in this letter in terms similar to those which 
the Lutheran Church has employed ever since the Reforma- 
tion. 

§23. The conflicting views respecting Baptismal Regener- 
ation now found in the Episcopal church in England and the 
United States, seem to result, not so much from mere unaec- 
quaintance with established church doctrines—an evil unfor- 
tunately existing elsewhere—as from the undeveloped state 
in which the doctrine has remained in that denomination. 
We gather the following authorized statements, but greatly 
doubt whether the Lutheran doctrine, in its deep import, could 
be evolved from them. The “Thirty-nine Articles,” which 
were derived in a more direct manner than those of the 
Westm. Conf., from the writings of Luther and Melanchthon, 
avoid at least the embarrassment in which the stricter Calvin- 
istic bodies were involved. The Episcopal pastor, previously 
to the administration of the rite, prays without any reserva- 
tion: “Give thy Holy Spirit to this infant; that he may be 
born again, &c.,” and after it he Bo “Seeing now, that 
this child is regenerate, and grafted, &c.” If the child lives, 
and is confirmed at a suitable age, the bishop prays: “Al- 
mighty God, who hast vouchsafed to re enerate these thy ser- 
vants by water and the Holy Ghost, &c.’' We believe that 
the Book of Homilies, which we have not at hand, refers 
more fully to the subject. The influence of Zwingli’s low 
views of the Sacraments, materially influenced other portions 
of the Reformed church, but could not entirely extinguish 
the vital power of the doctrine. The Catechismus Geneven- 
sis (Niem. Coll. Conf. p. 162), and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(ib. p. 408), admit to a certain extent the fact that grace is 
given through Baptism, and the latter in one of its questions 
(p. 446, qu. 73), even says that the Holy Spirit calls baptism 
a washing [bath] of regeneration, and a washing away of 
sins, but neither seems willing to recognize the salient points 
of the Lutheran, or even the Calvinistic doctrine of Baptism. 
The Conf. Hely. IJ. of 1566, more under Calvin’s than 
Zwingli’s influence, with less reserve says: ‘All these things, 
[adoption, grace to live a new life, &e.]are sealed in Baptism. 
For inwardly we are regenerated, purified and renewed by 
God through the Holy Spirit; but outwardly, we receive the 
seal of the greatest gifts in the water, kc.” (Niem. p. 517). 
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Still, the Reformed relaxation of the doctrine, prepared the 
way for the Arminian view (very possibly arto also by 
Methodism, which seems anxious to identify itself with Ar- 
minianism), according to which Baptism itself becomes, a mere 
ceremony, unaccompanied by any spiritual gift—it qos | 
possesses the substance or internal value of even the Jewis 
ceremonial, and hence, after destroying the vitality of the 
ordinance, the Arminian can consistently hold, as he also 
does, that Infant Baptism is indeed a venerable usage of the 
church, but not by any means sufficiently important in itself 
to be carefully retained and regularly practiced. The grada- 
tion in the obscurity in which the real nature of the ordinance 
was suffered to be involved, is striking. The Socinians, who 
had already robbed the doctrine of the Atonement of its 
power, by denying the glory of its divine Author, now began 
to assume even a hostile attitude towards our doctrine of bap- 
tism, of which the easy latitudinarianism of the Arminians was 
not guilty, and they pronounced the church doctrine to be a 
grievous error. ‘Falluntur vehementer,’ says the Cat. Rac. 
qu. 348 (qui putant homines ritu baptismi regenerari’). The 
transition was easy to an entire abolition of such an unmean- 
ing and profitless thing, as the Quakers now regarded it, fol- 
lowing the example of Barclay, who was powerfully assisted 
in his assaults on Baptism, by the writings of the younger 
Socinus. These disyiples of George Fox repudiated the 
whole Gospel ord.iance with scorn, as we might indeed ex- 
ym if Macaulay’s description of that unhappy man (Vol. 

) is sober truth and not a caricature. 

§24. We have hitherto refrained from presenting in full 
the doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran church, and now 
have only room to state it briefly, ere we conclude this arti- 
cle. The whole doctrine of Baptism is nowhere so admirably 
developed, as we find it in our Symbolical Books,* but the 


* It may here be appropriate to specify these, as the historical and es- 
sential connection between the Ey. Lutheran Church of the present day, 
and the Ev. Lutheran Church of the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is not always clearly perceived. The Christian doctrine as it has 
always been received, and now is received by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, is contained (in addition to the three ancient Creeds, the Apos- 
tles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian), in the following symbols—a term 
equivalent to ‘Confession of Faith.’ 1) The Augsburg Confession, in 
twenty-eight articles. 2) The Apology. 3) The Smalcald Articles. 
4) Luther's Small Catechism. 5) Luther's Large Catechism, and 6) 
The Formula of Concord. They constitute a volume which is called 
The Book of Concord, an English revised translation of which was pub- 
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whole subject is of such vast extent, that we refer to the 
“Book of Concord’’ itself, and proceed to give only a few 
short extracts. ‘Baptism is a means of | ae ete it 
grace is offered,’ A. C. Art. 5 and 10. ‘Baptism is nothing 
else than the word of God connected with water, kc.* We 


lished in Newmarket, Va., in 1854. It is always of importance to dis- 
criminate between them, as each has its own history and object, while 
they form together, a complete and undivided whole, and with entire 
harmony present the unmixed, pure and entire truth of God’s word. A 
striking case in which one of them seems by mistake to be sup to 
be another, occurs in a very neat little volume (now belonging, of course, 
to the miscellaneous property of the public), which was recently pub- 
lished by Mr. T. N. Kurtz, Baltimore, 1856, and is entitled: “American 
Lutheranism Vindicated, or, Examination of the Lutheran — 
&c.” This volume, on the fifth page of its index, charges a dece 
Lutheran minister with “dissenting from the Augsburg Confession,” who 
according to our personal knowledge, received it with the utmost rever- 
ence, and with sincere faith. On examining the grounds for this extra- 
ordinary statement, as we find them on p. 41, to which the index refers, 
two facts only appear. ‘The first is the following: in 1820 this clergyman 
printed Luther’s Catechism, with the omission of a word or two. But 
the real circumstances are these: he simply republished for his Sunday 
School, some extracts from the Philadelphia edition of 1816, as we ob- 
serve on comparing the two little tracts before us, and did not give his 
own translation. The omission of a word or two is thus readily explained, 
and we regret that this Baltimore book, in which these really trivial cir- 
cumstances are called a “dissent publicly avowed,” — its way so has- 
tily through the press as to overlook inadvertently the remarkable fact 
that Luther’s Catechism is an entirely different book from the Augsburg 
Confession, and that these two documents were originally published in 
two different years, and proceeded from two different authors—a simple 
historical fact whicn should have been known to a book entitled an “Ex- 
amination of the Lutheran Symbols.” The other proof of “dissent from 
the Augsburg Confession,” consists, it appears, in the fact that this de- 
ceased pastor (who, if he now lived, would sternly repel the charge), 
while offering thanks to God, at the laying of a corner-stone, for having 
given us the Bible, repeated, what he rightly called “a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Lutherans,” that the Bible is our oe | rule of faith, or, in 
his own words, is ‘preferable to all the books and confessions of men,’ 
and that we Lutherans do not depend merely on the latter, which with 
great felicity of expression, he describes as ‘irrigating streamlets,’ but 
also drink from the fountain itself. Here too, no mention whatever, of 
the Augsburg Confession is made, no “dissent” from it is expressed, and 
we cannot account for the statement in the book, unless we perhaps as- 
cribe it to the same unfortunate inattention and haste, the traces of 
which so surprisingly abound on its pages. 

* The distinction between the word, implying the ultimate cause, and 
the water simply as the medium, is clearly seen in analogus cases. Nei- 
ther the pool of Siloam nor the Jordan possessed special virtues; the 
blind man (John 9) and Naaman (2 Kings 5) might have repeatedly 
applied the water without obtaining relief. But when the Worp—the 
divine commission—was given, the desired blessing was received through 
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do not hold with Scotus and the Franciscan monks, that the 
washing away of sin in Baptism occurs only through the will 
of God, and not at all through the word and water—we can- 
not hold with Thomas and the Dominicans, who say: God 
has placed a spiritual power in the water, which washes away 
sins through the water, &c.’ Art. Sm. III. Art. V. By the 
‘word’ are understood the command in Matt. 28: 19, with the 
divine name in which baptism is performed, and the promise 
in Mark 16: 16. While Luther rejects one popish error, as 
if God had imparted a spiritual virtue to the water itself, he 
rejects the opposite error, that ablution from sin is indepen- 
dent of God’s word. ‘Baptism worketh forgiveness of sins, 
&c.,—but, it is not the water that produces these effects, but 
the word of God—and our faith, which relies on the word of 
God, &c.” Sm, Cat. Part IV. ‘To be baptized in the name 
of God, is not to be baptized by man, but by God himself. 
For this reason, even if it is administered through the hand 
of man, it is nevertheless truly God’s own work.” Large 
Catech. Part IV. Hence ‘baptizing,’ like ‘preaching the 
Gospel,’ is performed through human instrumentality, but the 
spiritual blessings thence derived by the soul, are imparted 
through these means by God himself. “Not that the water 
in itself is better than other water, but because it is connected 
with the word and command of God.” ‘If the word is sep- 
arated from the water, it is not different from that which is 
used for culinary purposes—but when it is connected with 
the word of God, as God has ordained it, it is a Sacrament.’ 
‘Simple water could not effect what is thus accomplished by 
the word of God.’ ibid. ‘Let us inquire who is the person 
that receives the gifts and benefits of baptism—faith alone 
makes the person worthy to receive this heavenly, sacred wa- 
ter beneficially. Without faith, baptism is of no benefit, al- 
though in itself it is a divine, inestimable treasure’ (Newm. 
ed. p. 523). ‘Every Christian, therefore, has enough to 
learn and practice in baptism during his life; for he must 
ever exert himself to maintain a firm faith in what it prom- 
ises, Ke.’ (p. 525). In reference to Infant Baptism, Luther 
says: “When the word is connected with the water, then 


the water. These cases are miraculous, it is true; but could not omni- 
potence daily perform similar works, if divine wisdom required them, and 
would not r bon exchange the term miraculous for that of ordinary? 
The cases certainly show that while mere water possesses none of these 
powers, in its combination with the almighty Word, it can produce hap- 
py results, 
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baptism is right, although the individual be destitute of faith 
at the time of his baptism: for my faith does not make, but 
it receives baptism. We bring forward the child under the 
impression and the hope that it believes, and we pray God to 
give it faith; but we do not baptize it on this account, but 
rather because God has commanded us to do so, &c. The effi- 
cacy and the work of baptism, which are nothing else but 
the mortification of the old Adam, and afterwards, the rear- 
ing up of the new man; both of which are to be pursued by 
us through our whole life, so that a Christian life is: nothing 
else but a daily baptism, once begun, and ever to be contin- 
ued, &c. If, therefore, you live in repentance, you show the 
fruits of baptism, which not only signifies this new life, but 
also demonstrates and practices it. For in this baptism, the 
Holy Spirit, grace and virtue, are given to suppress the old 
man, that the new may come forth and increase in stren 

Therefore, baptism ever continues valid, &c.” (pp. 526 sqq). 
It would require more space than there remains, to give addi- 
tional specimens from our Confessions. These teach une- 
quivocally that baptism may have, in a certain sense, an ob- 
jective, as well as a subjective efficacy. Objectively, or, 
ms ar na of the personal act of the child, but not inde- 
pendently of the divine Spirit, it regenerates the child, that 
18, ingrafts it into Christ, and thus connects it with the foun- 
tain of all religious life. In connection with this new birth, 
it removes the guilt of original sin, although the latter itself, 
or, the corruption of human nature, remains; it imparts the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, which grace, when the advanced 
intelligence of the child renders it susceptible of the influences 
of the word, confers saving and justifying faith. ‘Hence it 
certainly follows _ Matt. 28 : 19] that we may and should 
baptize infants; for in and with baptism, universal grace and 
the treasure of the Gospel are offered to them.” Avpol. p. 227. 
It is, of course, held that the adult derives none of these 
blessings without faith—a principle which is continually re- 
peated in our symbols. Subjectively, therefore, the regener- 
ating influences of baptism are viewed in their connection 
with the adult’s personal acceptance of the terms of the Gos- 
pel. “To be baptized, that is, to be born again, is not all 
that is necessary to salvation, for when the growth and the 
improvement of the creature that is born, are not maintained 
by a sustenance, a superintendence and an education adapted 
to it, the result is, that it pines away and ultimately dies.” — 
Kurtz's Sacred History, §189. From such views of the 
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subject has proceeded that deep interest which the Lutheran 
Church has always pre-eminently manifested in the religious 
education of the young. 

§25. This Lutheran doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, 
as taught in the Scriptures, and set forth in our Confessions, 
has of course been faithfully held by those who sincerely 
adopt the Lutheran creed in general. It may be interesting 
to afford a few illustrations of this fact, which will, at the 
same time, in the various forms of devotional composition, 
prayers, catechetical instruction, sermons, and hymns, exhibit 
the practical value of the doctrine, and its fitness for devo- 
tional Purposes, and consequently for pulpit and other reli- 

ous . 

(1.) No one is unacquainted with the name of the holy and 
devout John Arndt, the author of “Wahres Christenthum,” 
which has been already translated into nearly every impor- 
tant living language, including even the Turkish and Mala- 
baric, and has conducted to the Savior, and edified unnum- 
bered souls in every land. This work, in consequence of its 
design to be of a devotional character, frequently refers to 
the subject of baptismal grace as a source of consolation. 
Thus, in Book I. ch. 3, which is entitled: “How man may be 
renewed in Christ, unto eternal life,” and which is character- 
ized by that deep-toned devotional and lovely evangelical 


* spirit, that has made the book itself so precious, Arndt re- 


marks at the close:—‘And in this manner the new birth in 
Christ takes place in us, whereunto also holy Baptism was 
inted as a means.’ 

(2.) In his Paradiesgaertlein, which breathes the very 
spirit of the Savior, he introduces in Part II. a prayer enti- 
tled : rye gy, for holy Baptism, and a prayer for a 
new and holy life,’ in which the following language occurs : 
‘Lord—thou hast given unto me the new birth through the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost— 
of me, a sinner, thou hast made one that is now righteous, in 
that I was baptized into thy death—thou hast given unto me 
in holy Baptism the highest good, namely, thy Ler Son with 
all his benefits. Help me, that my Baptism may daily bear 
fruit in me, working the death of the flesh, so that in daily 
sorrow and repentance, I may daily die with thee—help me 
to remember that I was baptized unto a new life, &.’ 

G.) Philip J. Spener’s name will be revered in the church, 
as long as heavenly-mindedness is prized by its members. In 
one of his works, which never can be superseded—the Erk- 
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larung der chr. Lehre—a masterly expansion of Luther's 
Small Catechism, he presents the whole doctrine of Baptism 
in a manner so luminous, so orthodox, so edifying, that no- 
thing but the great length of that portion prevents us from 
furnishing a translation of the whole. The reader would 
survey with admiration, the rich treasure which the church 
possesses in this doctrine, when thus fully developed. All 
the points to which we have referred above, are introduced, 
e. g.—that the divine word and baptism are the means of re- 
generation, quest. 1025—that from this regeneration, spirit- 
ual life and new strength flow, qu. 1028—that it is the begin- 
ning of spiritual life, of which man’s renewal—a progressive 
work—is a continuation, qu. 1030—that all these gifts may 
be lost by man’s resistance, qu. 1033—that Baptism contin- 
ually strengthens the faith of adults, and worketh it in little 
children, qu. 1017 and 988, referring, in addition to other 
proof passsages, also to the beautiful words in Ps. 22: 9, 
‘Thou didst make me hope when I was upon my mother’s 
breasts,’ &. The views of this subject entertained by a 
man so holy, who was as humble, conscientious and firm, as 
he was learned, wise and experienced in divine things, deserve 
to be more extensively known in the English language than 
they now are. 

(4.) It is sufficient to mention the name of Muhlenberg,* 
in order to remind the reader who he was, and what he was. 
This faithful disciple of the Savior relates in his diary (Hall. 
Nachr. p. 1164 sqq.), that he preached the funeral sermon of 
the Rev. Mr. Handshuh, Oct. 14, 1764. In the sermon, of 
which he gives a very full and interesting sketch, he took oc- 
casion to refer to two other deceased pastors of the same 
congregation, Rev. Messrs. Brunnholz and Heinzelman, and 
pays a beautiful tribute to the memory of these three departed 
servants of God. The following passage then occurs, under 
circumstances in which it is obvious that the thought of intro- 
ducing the doctrine of baptismal regeneration controversially, 
could not possibly have occurred to the speaker’s mind :— 


* Prof. Stoever, of Pennsylvania College, the Lutheran Biographer, 
has placed the church under new obligations, by presenting to it his 
“Memoir of the Life and Times” of this patriarch. The work exhibits 
all the taste and accuracy which characterize his other productions. We 
trust that the church will do ample justice to the disinterested zeal of 
the members of the ‘Lutheran Board of Publication,’ who have, in addi- 
tion to this delightful volume, already furnished such valuable contribu- 
tious to our church literature. 
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‘The ashes of these three witnesses repose in your midst— 
they were men, born of woman; and since Christ has been 
pleased to appoint, not angels from heaven, but men as his 
servants, and ‘stewards of the mysteries of God’ [1 Cor. 4: 
1, 2, the funeral text], let not their human faults and infirm- 
ities mislead your judgment. They were, then, born as sin- 
ners, but as sinners who nevertheless received , who 
were justified, who yielded to the discipline of God, and who 
were received as children and heirs of God in Christ, through 
Holy Baptism, and afterwards, through the preparation of 

8 grace, by means of his word and Spirit, in repentance, 
faith and godliness.’ 

() ‘The German language,’ Dr. Reynolds remarks in one 
of his interesting hymnological articles (Ev. Rev. VI. 97), 
‘is distinguished by the number as well as by the deep devo- 
tional spirit and high poetic beauty of its hymns.’ We might 
anes expect that hymns possessing this devotional 
spirit, would often introduce a Bible doctrine so truly edify- 
ing to the soul as God’s people have found that of Baptismal 
Regeneration to be. We merely name Paul Gerhardt, when 
we desire to express the idea of a combination of the highest 

tic talent, and the most exalted devotion to the Savior. 

ile the German language endures, the devout heart will 
gratefully accept the Soatiipent derived from his unequalled 
hymns, such as: Befiehl du deine Wege,—Ein Liimmlein geht, 
—Ich weiss dass mein Erldéser lebt,—O Haupt voll Blut, 
&e., &e. A mart like Gerhardt, to whom God had granted 
grace in an almost unusual measure, was naturally moved to 
— his sense of undeserved divine compassion in words 
ike these: 


‘Der Zorn, der Flach, der ew’ge Tod, 
Und was in diesem allen, 

Enthalten ist fiir Angst und Noth, 
Das war auf dich gefallen, &c. 


Das alles hebt auf einmal auf 
Und schliigt und driickt es nieder, 
Das Wasserbad der heil’gen Tauf; 
Ersetzt dagegen wieder, &c. 


Es macht dies Bad von Stinden rein, &c. 


O grosses Werk! O heil’ges Bad, 
O Wasser, dessen gleichen 
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Man in der ganzen Welt nicht hat, 
Kein Sinn kann dich erreichen, &c.’* 


The doctrine is still more emphatically set forth in the exult- 
ing and inspiring hymn of Starke: Ich bin getauft, ich steh’ 
im Bunde, &c., and in others of almost equal power and 
beauty, which we withhold, as we are giving only one speci- 
men from each of the several departments of devotional lite- 
rature to which we have adverted. 

§26. It would be interesting, if our space permitted it, to 
compare the genuine Protestantism of the Lutheran doctrine 
of Baptism with the superficial and unscriptural tenets of 
Popery. The foul spirit of the latter is incapable of appre- 
ciating the religion of the heart, and cannot rightly compre- 
hend the Gospel principle that the sanctification of the be- 
liever is a progressive work. Yet even many who are totally 
unconnected with the church of Rome, seem to overlook this 
vital principle, and hence too hastily apply the term egen- 
eration exclusively to an advanced period of the Christian 
life,+ forgetting that the Christian is, as Luther so happily 
expresses it, always ‘im Werden und nicht im Seyn.,’ that is, 
he grows in grace continually, but still, like the apostle, he 
can always say: ‘Not as though I had already attained, ei- 
ther were already perfect, Xc.’ (Phil. 3: 12-14). Like the 
life of the body at the first birth, spiritual life must have a 
beginning, and that beginning occurs in Baptism as the sec- 
ond birth. That the Lutheran doctrine counts the latter nu- 
merically as the second birth in view of the first or physical 
birth, is apparent from the circumstance that it does not per- 
mit the administration of the rite, until the first is complete. 


* Gerhardt’s hymns are generally of great length. Of the twelve 
stanzas composing the present hymn, beginning: Du Volk, das du ge- 
taufet bist, five are introduced in the German Hymn Book of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania. 

+ ‘The Christian life begins with Regeneration,’ says the excellent 
Harless (Chr. Ethik, p. 92, 5th ed.). ‘The true beginning of the chris- 
tian life,’ he continues (p. 94), ‘is the entrance of a spiritual (geistigen) 
life-principle, which, viewed in its essential nature and operation, stands 
in direct opposition to that state of man’s heart, which has become nat- 
ural tohim. This entrance (entering in) isan act of God's Spirit upon 
the spirit of man, &ec.’ He afterwards (p. 103) explains: ‘Regeneration 
comprehends in its whole extent, as much the introduction of the new 
life-principle, as the aggregate (Gesammtheit) of the operations which 
it designs, and which proceed from it.” The means by which this divine 
act is accomplished, he terms ‘he Sacrament of Baptism, and the word 
of the evangelical preaching of salvation’ (p. 96). 
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The Rituale Rom., p. 7, introduces here the most unseemly 
and gross details. After remarking that ‘nemo in utero ma- 
tris clausus, baptizari debet,’ it proceeds to give directions 
‘si infans caput emiserit, &c.’ We are taught to regard no- 
thing as suited to the reception of the ordinance, except the 
child that is actually born, and lives. And even as the first 
birth is not repeated, the second or baptismal birth is never 
repeated. For the Lutheran holds with the Presbyterian, 
that ‘the efficacy of baptism is not tied to that moment of 
time wherein it is administered, &c. (Westm. Conf. chapter 
28, §6.) 

§27. We cannot here consider the many denunciations in 
reference to the present subject, uttered against Luther and 
the Lutheran church, which writers still sometimes repeat. 
Arminianism and Pelagianism are incompatible with the Lu- 
theran faith, which is itself irreconcilable with spiritual pride, 
and the pride of human wisdom. In consequence of the 
deleterious influence of a denial of the Lutheran doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration, its opponents often involve them- 
selves in contradictions which are worse than illogical, for 
they conduct to unscriptural and dangerous sentiments.* 
This denial undermines the whole argument for Infant Bap- 
tism,t it leads the young and inexperienced to entertain 
loose and unsound views of natural depravity, it lowers the 
Bible standard of Christian holiness and impairs the force of 
the Bible descriptions of the ‘exceeding sinfulness of sin,’ 
(Rom. 7: 13). It checks the Christian in his pursuit after 
holiness, which our doctrine so powerfully sustains, and, while 
it dilutes the whole doctrinal system of the Bible, and dead- 
ens the humble believer's sense of his obligations to the Sa- 
vior, its chilling influence extends even to little children, for 


* We confess that we look with deep anxiety on the manifestations 
which have already attracted attention in England and the United States 
(see the New York Observer's recent articles on the new ‘Negative The- 
ology’ of Old and New England), of a disposition to abandon the old 
Gospel doctrines of the Reformation. The influence of the Rationalist 
party in Germany, is not only in its wane, but thanks be to God, is there 
virtually extinct. That influence on the christian life, if we may judge 
from its fruits, has operated like a curse, and we pray that the divine 
Head of the Church may preserve his people in this land from the with- 
ering, deadly influence alike of Popery and of Rationalism. 

+ ‘As Baptism occupies the place of circumcision, baptism is nothing, 
and the went of it nothing, unless accompanied with a sincere, universal 
and irrevocable purpose to keep the commandments of God.’—American 
Lutheranism Vindicated, p. 143. 
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it seems to imply that “of such is’ Not “the kingdom of 
heaven.” It silences the most holy and successful preachers 
of the Gospel, a Luther, an Arndt, a Spener, a Muhlenberg, 
an Alexander. It rejects the teaching of God’s Word, by 
adopting a one-sided definition of the word Regeneration, 
that is destitute of all the fulness of meaning in which the 
term occurs in Scripture; and even when these holy men 
unequivocally distinguish between regeneration and other 
technical terms, as Dr. Alexander does with the Lutheran 
church, and follow the Savior and the apostles, they are re- 
buked in this lofty tone: ‘Do not deceive yourselves and oth- 
ers by employing the name, when you do not mean the thing. 
The Savior uses it for an entire and radical change, and we 
have no right to use it for anything else’ (Am. L. V. p. 143). 

$28. We cannot prevail on ourselves to close the present 
article, without calling the reader’s attention to Luther’s cel- 
ebrated sermon on Holy Baptism, of the year 1535, an Eng- 
lish translation of which, by the Principal of the Newmarket, 
Va. Academy, is given in ‘Luther on the Sacraments,’ New- 
market, Published by 8. D. Henkel and brothers, 1853. 
The following passages are chosen almost at random: 

“From this you can now at once clearly and most certainly 
show, contrary to the abusers of baptism, in the first place, 
that it is not mere ordinary water, such asthe kine drink; 
but a water which is blessed and hallowed by the divine Ma- 
jesty, and, as above said, rendered entirely and thoroughl 
divine; because we distinctly perceive, both, that all three 
persons are mentioned in the institution of baptism, and in 
this description they are asserted and represented as having 
been present with the event. And although we no longer 
behold the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, bodily and 
visible to the eye, hovering over Christ, nor hear the voice of 
the Father; yet that image remains in our hearts, as for our 
sakes it was once represented, as a sign and witness connected 
with the words, in which we hear and believe what St. John 
saw then.”’* 


*This is the passage, it seems, which led to the charge that Luther's 
expressions respecting baptism are “extravagant and unscriptural.” The 
connection shows that he designs only to express in emphatic language, 
the great truth that He who fills all space with his presence, is gracious- 
ly present in baptism. He doubtless assumed that the reader would 
distinguish between literal and tropical language. Deep emotions and 
lofty conceptions, even of inspired writers, are sometimes clothed in 
words as highly figurative as Luther’s language, e. g. “made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb” (Rey. 7: 14). 
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“Wherefore in order that we may not be perverted by such 
doctrine, let us maintain this pure doctrine, as we here see 
and understand it, that baptism is not our work or deed, and 
that a great and wide distinction must be made between the 
works of God and our own. For there are some works which 
the divine Majesty performs upon us, for instance, creating us 
with body and soul, and giving us all that is in heaven and on 
earth. ‘These are his general works towards all men upon 
earth, and-all are very precious and excellent. But besides 
these works, he performs others, upon those who become 
Christians and his children. For after we had fallen and 
become corrupted through sin, still he takes us once more in 
his divine hands, gives us his word and baptism with which 
he washes and cleanses us from sin. These are works, I say, 
which belong to the divine Majesty alone, in which we do, 
and are able to do, nothing more than to receive them from 
him. Of these works should we boast, if we talk of great 
divine works. For he is the true Operator, who with his fin- 
ger can obliterate our sins, subdue death, conquer Satan, and 
destroy hell.” 

“Now in order that we may defend baptism and the true 
doctrine, both against the Papists and the perversion of the 
Anabaptists, we must continually teach and support this dis- 
tinction between the two,—that which is the work of God, 
and that which is ours. For when we speak about what bap- 
tism is, and about its benefits, then we are not speaking about 
our works. For who will assert that he would have made or 
conceived, or even have known baptism, had not God himself 
instituted it, and enjoined it upon us, much less that he could 
give it power and effect? Consequently whatever there may 
be of its power or its nature, that is altogether and entirely 
the work of God, and we have nothing to do in it at all in 
this respect. And here we should not consider or enquire 
what we do, or do not do; but wherever we see it adminis- 
tered according to his word and command, we should by no 
means entertain a doubt, that he who is thus baptized, has 
received the proper baptism. But afterwards, if you have 
thus received it, you are bound to observe well how you be- 
lieve, and that you use your baptism rightly.” 

“Accordingly keep your actions always before you, and 
observe how they correspond with baptism ; and be assured 
that, although you have been called and placed into theking- 
dom of grace, and have been made by Christ a partaker of 
all that Christians possess; yet if you remain as you were 
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before, it will all be of no advantage to you, because you do 
not honor your baptism, and keep it in purity; and you may 
be called a Christian indeed, but you have assuredly forsaken 
Christ; sin is your lord; you are serving the devil, and you 
possess nothing more than the name and appearance of Chris- 
tianity, by which you are deceiving yourself, and accom- 
plishing your own ruin. For, as I have observed, he has 
given this blessed baptism and the Eucharist, not only in or- 
der that he may forgive and wash away sins by it, but he in- 
tends by this means daily to keep expelling and blotting 
those out which may still continue to linger behind, that the 
disposition and nature of man may become entirely changed, 
fitted, and adapted to every good work. And wherever it 
has been properly received, it will assuredly be found, that 
the sins of that individual are daily departing and becoming 
less. In him who has not properly received it, the contrary 
will appear: that he has assumed this wedding garment, but 
keeps unseemly filth beneath it, by which he stains and de- 
stroys its purity and beauty.” 


ARTICLE II. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND THE DIVINE OBLIGATION 
OF THE LORD'S DAY. 


By Rev. C. Porterfield Krauth, Pittsburg, Pa. 


In exhibiting the earliest and purest views of our church on the di- 
vine obligation of the Christian Sabbath, we propose te present first of 
all, the views of Luther and Melanchthon. 


LUTHER’S VIEWS OF THE SABBATH. 
I1.—The Sabbath Original and Natural. 


1. “God blessed the Sabbath and sanctified it. This he 
did to no other creature; neither heaven nor earth nor any 
other creature did he sanctify to himself, only the seventh 
day did he sanctify to himself. This pertains particularly to 
this point, that we may therefore learn to understand that the 
seventh day specially is due to the service of God, and should 
be appropriated to it.”—Commentary on Genesis, ch. 2, 3. 
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2. “It follows therefore from this text (Gen. 2, 3), that 
even if Adam had remained steadfast in his innocence, he 
yet would have kept holy the seventh day, that is, he would 
therein have taught his posterity of God’s will and God’s ser- 
vice, would have praised God, made thanksgiving, &c. .. . 
On other days he would have cultivated the earth, attended 
to the cattle, &ce.”—Do. 

3. ‘Had man remained in innocence, he would not on that 
account have been idle in Paradise, but on the Sabbath he 
would have instructed his children, would in a public manner 
have blessed and praised God, and by meditation on God's 
works, and by contemplation of them, have aroused himself 
and others to thanksgiving.” —Do. 

4. “Yea after the fall Adam kept this seventh day holy, 
that is, on that day he taught his children, as is testified by 
the sacrifices of his sons, Cain and Abel. Therefore is the 
Sabbath from the beginning of the world ordained for the 
service of God.” —Do. 

5. “ ‘Exod. xvi. 23: This is that which the Lord hath said, 
To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord.’ 
From this thou seest that the Sabbath existed before the law 
of Moses came, and had indeed been from the beginning of 
the world, especially that on this day the pious, who had the 
true service of God, came together and called upon God.” — 
Commentary on Exodus. 

6. ‘Where the law of Moses and the law of nature are one 
thing, there the law remains. ... . Nature gives and teaches 
that there must sometimes be a day of rest, that men and cat- 
tle may be refreshed: which natural cause also Moses sets in 
the Sabbath, in order that he, as Christ also does (Matt. 12, 
and Mark 3), may sect the Sabbath among men.”—Against 
the “Heavenly Prophets,” 1525. 


Il.— The Jewish Sabbath. 


1. “The Jews in our day reproach us Christians that we 
preach on the ten commandments and on the Sabbath, but do 
not keep them after their way But we know by God’s 
grace how the Sabbath is to be kept, for we have learned it 
from the Son of God With the Jewish people it was 
so that they kept a certain special distinct day (as also a spe- 
cial tribe, special persons and place) until Christ, whereby 
they, through this outward mode, ordained and enjoined by 
God himself, were separated from the Gentiles, and had also 
outward testimony, that they were the people of God, among 
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whom God’s Son was to be born.”—Sermon on the Gospel 
for xvii— Sunday after Trinity. 


IlI.— The Sabbath designed for all Men. 


I. “Since now God on these days (the six) creates and 
works, and on the seventh ceases to work, he has caused this 
to be written (Gen. 2: 1-3), that we should do as he does. . . 
Therefore has he appointed that we also should labor six days 
and on the seventh rest. And this has been done that the 
world may be governed in gentleness. . . . Therefore they 
should, when they have labored the six days in the week, 
stand still on the seventh from labor, for themselves and for 
their cattle, specially also hereto, that men may have time to 
hear God’s word.” —Sermons on Genesis, 1597. 

2. “The Sabbath . . . has been appointed for man’s sake, 
that in it the knowledge of God may be exercised and in- 
creased. And although man by sin has lost the knowledge 
of God, yet it has been the will of God to let the command 
of keeping holy the Sabbath remain, and he has willed that 
men on the seventh day should train themselves in and pur- 
sue his word, and the service appointed by him, that we men 
first of all be reminded what is pre-eminently our calling and 
position, that our nature was created that we might know and 
praise God.” —Commentary on Genesis, first part—written 
1536. 

3. “With Christians every day should be a Sabbath. For 
every day we all should hear God’s word, and direct our life 
by it. Nevertheless Sunday is appointed for the people, that 
every man on that day specially may hear and learn God’s 
word, and live according to it. For the other six days must 
the mass of men labor, and earna support. God is pleased 
that this should be so, for he has commanded labor. But the 
seventh day he will have sanctified, that men shall not labor 
thereon, in order that every one may be unhindered to exer- 
cise himself in God’s word and works, and to do them: not 
what pertains to the temporal; but what God in his word de- 
mands and will have.” —Haus Postille, 1532. 

4. “Thus has God appointed it; six days has he fixed for 
labor, that the people on these six days in the week should 
labor for their support. But the seventh day he has fixed 
that they should sanctify it.”—Haus Postille, 1532. 
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IV.—One day in seven for the service of God; moral and 
perpetual. 


1. “Though now the Sabbath is abrogated, and the con- 
science free therefrom, yet is it good, and also necessary, that 
a special day of the week should be kept, that thereon the 
word of God may be handled, heard and taught. For not 
every man cah attend to it all the days. It is also the de- 
mand of nature thet men should rest one day in the week, 
and that both man and beast should refrain from labor.” — 
Eapoottion of the Ten Commandments. 

2. “The third command of the Sabbath... . is in itself 
a command of all the world. ... For the proper idea of the 
third command is that we shall teach and hear the word on 
God’s day, in order that we may sanctify both the day and 
ourselves.” —Against the Sabbatarians, 1538. 

3. “The Sabbath is ordained from the beginning of the 
world for the service of God.”’—On Genesis. 

See the preceding section. 


V.—WNot now the seventh day or Saturday. 


“The mention by Moses of the seventh day, and how God 
created the world in six days, as the reason wherefore they 
should not labor, this is the attire with which Moses robes 
this command for his people in particular.”—Against the 
Sabbatarians. 


VI.—But Sunday, “ The day of the Lord.” 


1. “I believe that the Apostles transferred the Sabbath to 
Sunday, otherwise no man would have been 80 audacious as 
todare to doit. AndI believe that they did it especially 
that they might tear from the hearts of the people the imag- 
ination that they were justified and holy through the law, and 
in order that men might be surely and steadfastly persuaded 
that the law is not necessary to salvation. But the Apostles 
were moved thereto by the Resurrection of Christ our Lord, 
and the sending of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost.” —Tis- 
ohne eden, ch. xxxiii. 10. 

2. “Here it is to be observed that Sabbath i in Hebrew 
means cessation from labor, or rest, because God ‘rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he created and 
made.’—Gen. 2, 3. Therefore he commanded that the sev- 
enth day should be kept, and that we should cease from our 
works which we work during the six days. And that same 
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Sabbath is now changed for us into Sunday, and the other 
days are work days, Sunday is the day of rest, or holy day 
or sacred day. And would to God that in Christendom 
there were no holy day except Sunday, and that all the festi- 
vals (of the church) were put upon Sunday.”’—Sermon on 
Good Works, 1520. 

3. “Christians have always kept Sunday, not Saturday, 
because Christ rose on Sunday.” —Exposition of the xix and 
xx. ch. of Exodus. 


VII.— Obligation of the Lord’s day, and sin of violating it. 


1. “Why then is Sunday kept among Christians ? Though 
all days are free, and one like the other, yet is it useful and 
good, yea highly necessary that one day should be kept.... 
For God would gently lead, and peacefully govern the world ; 
therefore has he given six days for labor, but on the seventh 
day, servants, day-laborers and workers of every kind, yea, 
also, horses, oxen, and other animals that are worked, should 
have rest, as this Commandment runs, in order that they may 
be revived by rest. And especially that those who at other 
times have not leisure, may on the holy day hear preaching, 
and thereby learn to know God. And for such reasons, viz, 
For love's sake and for necessity’s sake, Sunday has remain- 
ed, not on account of the commandment of Moses, but on 
account of our need, that we may rest and learn God's 
word.’ —Exposition of the xix. and xx. ch. of Exodus. 

2. “Every Christian man should ask himself: ‘Why dost 
thou keep this day ?’—and thus make for himself a remem- 
brance and memorial, by which he may be reminded that he 
should be free from occupation on this day, that he may hear 


God. . . . The second class who break the Sabbath day are 


those who do manual labor, though it be of a sort which at 
other times is permitted. . . . The first case in which a man 
is excusable for doing work on the sacred day, is that of ne- 
cessity. . . . Yet thou must understand that thou art not to 
devise for thyself a work of necessity, but the necessity must 
be thrust on thee by accident. . . . Physicians, messengers, 
&e. . . . these are all excusabie in case of necessity. . .. . 
But here will be asked whether our Wittenbergers are excu- 
sable in shooting at the popinjay with the cross-bow on the 
sacred day, for that could be done on another day, and there 
is no necessity, nor love, nor moderation, to excuse such a 
thing, and the half day of the afternoon should be holy to 
God, as well as the half day of the forenoon. In the same 
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way is to be regarded the practice of inspecting arms and 
accoutrements on Sunday, as if that, too, could not be done 
on a week day. This is a matter to which the magistrates 
should direct their attention.”—Erklaerung der Zehn Geb. 
Gottes. 

3. “Violation of the third commandment. They violate it 
who indulge in surfeiting, drunkenness, dancing, loitering 
about, wantonness—they who indulge in sloth, lose the bless- 
ings of the sacred office by sleeping, are negligent of the or- 
dinances, take pleasure walks, engage in idle talk—they who 
without special necessity labor and deal—they who do not 
pray, do not meditate on Christ’s sufferings, do not mourn 
over their sins and long for grace—they consequently who 
keep it outwardly only, by their clothes, by feasting, and by 
external fashion.”—The Ten Commandments, with a brief 
Exposition. 

4. “Observe that the force and might of this command lie 
not in the resting, but in the sanctifying, that this day conse- 
quently have a special, sacred exercise. . . . God will have 
this commandment strictly kept, and will punish all those 
who despise his.word, and will not hear nor learn it, especi- 
ally at the time appointed therefor.’’—Larger Catechism, 1529. 

5. “We will now contrast the ten commandments of God 
and of the Pope, that we may see how under the name of the 
a of God, he has done nothing but change and pervert the 

W: 


Tue Ten COMMANDMENTS. 





GOD'S. THE POPE'S. 
I. I. 
Thou shalt have no} Say: Thou shalt have 
other God, &c. no other, &c., but have 
them nevertheless. 
Il. Il. 
Thou shalt not take| Say: Thou shalt not, 
the name, &c. &c., but do it neverthe- 
less. 
ITT. III. 
Remember the Sabbath! Say: Remember, &c., 
day to keep it holy. | but don't keep it holy 


nevertheless.” 
Vou. VIII, No. 31. 46 [Leipzig Edit., xviii. 179. 
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These extracts are amply sufficient to show how profoundly 
and accurately Luther judged of this question, on which 
churches and theologians within the same churches have dif- 
fered and yet differ. The passages quoted from him to sus- 
tain a laxer view, are torn from their proper place in his 
system, or that is interpreted absolutely which is meant rela- 
tively. His free, bold, unqualified style specially subjects 
him, in common with all authors in whom the affections are 
powerful, to this species of misunderstanding. Let no man 
judge of Luther till he has heard all he has to say. No man 
who compares Luther with himself, who qualifies by one part 
of his writings what he says in another, can legitimately ex- 
tract from them one word calculated to diminish his love or 
abate his reverence for the day of the Lord, the Sabbath of 
the Christian. If Germany has not enjoyed a Christian 
Sabbath, it is because she has refused what the principles of 
Luther would have given her. The Sunday of Luther is an 
entire day, not a half day—not a morning for the church and 
an afternoon for the beer saloon or the dance, or idle saunter; 
but a day for holy works, and holy thoughts, a holy day, not 
a holiday. When in his own matchless manner he has over- 
thrown the idea of intrinsic or ceremonial or meritorious sa- 
credness in days or places or outward things under the New 
Dispensation, he regards no language as too strong to mark 
how blessed and how necessary is the day of the Lord, nor 
— great is the guilt and peril of those who profane or neg- 

ect it. 


MELANCTHON’S VIEWS OF THE SABBATH. 
I.—From the “ Catechism for Youth.” —{1536.) 


“What does the third command teach? The observance 
of the Sabbath—that is, the preservation of the services 
which are delivered to us of God. Therefore the law ex- 
pressly says: Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day, that is, 
shalt employ it in holy things, to wit, in celebrating public 
service, and in hearing God’s word. These are true Sabbath 
works.” 

2. “Is not the command in regard to the Sabbath abro- 
gated? I answer: The genus which is embraced in the com- 
mand is not abrogated, which genus indeed is the principal 
purpose of this command, and embraces the ultimate reason 
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for the institution of the species. The genus which is em- 
braced in this command is moral, and as regards this genus, 
Christians are bound by this command. The third command 
as regards the genus is moral and perpetual, but as regards 
the species, that is, the observation of the seventh day, it is a 
ceremonial.” 

3. “Sins against this commandment, .. . to spend sacred 
days in feasting and sports, not in pious meditation—to lead 
others by our example from public worship, and give occasion 
for their thinking lightly of it—contumaciously to engage on 
the sacred day in works which hinder the ministry “of the 
word and of worship.” 

4. “Works enjoined by the precept, . . . to employ sacred 
days for the celebration of the public service—likewise in pi- 
ous meditation, and in setting an example which will win 
others to piety. A Christian, therefore, does not violate the 
Sabbath by taking care of the sick, for those works do not 
hinder the service ; nay, they are testimonies by which the 
gospel is shown in its beauty and is confirmed. They are, 
therefore, proper and true Sabbath works.” 

5. “The necessary duties of love are to be set before cer- 
emonies—and such a duty has a dispensation of the law, not 
an abrogation of it. . . The decision is now more easy to us, 
since we know from the gospel that some liberty is conceded 
to us in regard to the day. For Christ excuses his disciples 
when they “plucked the ears of corn, for they did a work of 
love, and yet such an one, that the ministry of the word was 
not hindered thereby.” 

6. “The law not only enjoins rest, but gives the command 
to keep holy the day thus left free, that is, commands certain 
works necessary to show forth and extend the glory of God. 
In this life there is need for this outward Sabbath.” 


IIl.—From the Augsburg Confession, (the Variata) of 1540. 


“The same articles more copiously and explicitly set forth..... on 
account of the slanderous interpretations and sophistical elusions of the 
adversaries, but with the meaning unchanged.” 


1. “There is no need of a long refutation—one thunder- 
bolt of Paul is enough for us: ‘Christ is become of no effect 
unto you, whosoever. of you are justified by the law; ye are 
fallen from grace.’ ‘This sentence sufiiciently teaches, that 
men do not merit remission of sins by their own works, either 
of the divine law, or of human traditions.” 
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2. “Many in the church are deceived by a false zeal for 
Levitical ceremonies, and suppose that in the New Testament 
there ought to be similar rites, and that these are the service 
of God. . . . This Pharisaie error Christ and his apostles re- 
prove, who teach that the service in the New Testament ought 
to be repentance, the fear of God, faith and the works of the 
ten commandments.” 

3. “They (the papists) allege that the Sabbath was chang- 
ed into the Lord’s day, contrary as it seems to the Decalogue, 
Nor is there any example of which they boast more than of 
the change of the Sabbath. They maintain that the power 
of the church must be great, which has dispensed with a 
command of the Decalogue.”’ 

4, “Nor has the church dispensed with the Decalogue, but 
the authority of God has abrogated the ceremonies of the 
Mosaic law, and yet it is necessary that the people should 
know when they were to come together to the gospel and the 
ceremonies instituted by Christ. And the genus in the Dee- 
alogue that at certain times we should come together to these 
holy exercises remains. But the species which was a cere- 
mony, is free, therefore the apostles did not retain the seventh 
day, but preferred to use the first, that they might remind 
the pious, both of their liberty and of the resurrection of 
Christ.” 


IIl.—From the Loci Communes, edition of 1545. 


1. “The law of nature . . coincides with that part of the 
law of God which is called the Moral Law. The chief fea- 
tures of the moral laws have by the admirable counsel of 
God been brought together in one small table, which is called 
the Decalogue. When we wish to speak of the moral law, 
therefore, it is usual to style it the Decalogue. . . As these 
are the eternal rules of the divine mind, they sounded at all 
times in the church even before Moses, and will always re- 
main, and pertain to all nations.” 

2. “Of the third commandment. The text does notspeak 
of rest only, but explicitly of sanctification. It means that 
on that day holy works are to be done, that is, works speci- 
ally devoted to God, that is, the people are to be taught, and 
services divinely instituted are to be attended to. For this 
end a day is to be established. This leading idea, pertains 
to all men and all times, f or it is a law of nature.” 

3. “As regards the observation of the seventh day, it is 
evident that the Levitical ceremonies being abrogated, the 
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ceremony also was changed, as is clearly stated, Col. 2, 18. 
It is rightly said, therefore, that in the third command there 
are two parts, the one natural or moral, or the genus, the 
other part or species in regard to the seventh day is a cere- 
mony peculiar to the people of Israel. Of the former it is 
said, the natural or genus is perpetual, and cannot be abro- 
gated, to wit, the command in regard to the conservation of 
the public ministry, so that on a certain day the people are 
taught and services of divine institution engaged in: but the 
species which speaks expressly of the seventh day is abro- 
gated.” 

4. “ Sins against this commandment are . . . never or rare- 
ly to be present at public worship... to turn others either 
by our example, or in other ways, from public worship . . . 
to engage in servile works, that is, such as hinder the service 
on the day appointed for public worship, to spend those days 
in sports and feastings.” 

5. “That the words of this commandment may be done, it 
is needful that we should know the Son of God, that we ma 
in faith in God, and in calling upon him, obey this wont | 
ment.” 


IV.—From the “ Earlier Exposition of the Nicene Creed.” 
(1550) 

1. “Moral laws are plainly immovable, for they are the 
wisdom of God, or immutable rule of righteousness in the di- 
vine mind. . . . Though some make a distinction between nat- 
ural laws and divine laws, yet we say truly and rightly that 
natural laws are embraced in the divine, for natural laws are 
aray of the divine wisdom transfused into human minds. . . 
The laws of nature, therefore, are divine and immovable. . . 
The laws of nature, all the moral laws are comprehended in 
the Decalogue Moreover, many kinds of ceremonial 
laws are natural laws, as for example, it is necessary that 
some fixed times should be devoted to the public ministry of 
the heavenly doctrine and of the Sacraments, that the voice 
of God should sound publicly in the human race, and congre- 
gations should be associated together testifying of the doc- 
trine of God.” 

3. “The most perspicuous description of the moral law, is 
to say that the moral law is the precepts of the Decalogue. 
But this saying is to be rightly understood. For as regards 
the Sabbath, it is true, that the command in regard to the 
seventh day is ceremonial, and was altered. But the genus is 
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natural and moral, that is, that certain fixed times should be 
devoted to the public ministry of the heavenly doctrine, the 
species, that is, the command in regard to the seventh day, is 
ceremonial,” 

3. “In the third commandment God has placed as it were, 
the guards of the commandments that precede it..... The 
Sabbath, since it is a day appointed for these offices, that the 
voice of doctrine may be publicly uttered, and we may be 
admonished by public services, and the people may come to- 
gether to learn, and to the common invocation of God, és the 
chief ceremony, and nerve of the entire ministry. . . The 
sins conflicting with this third commandment are all the of- 
fences of all persons which impede the evangelical ministry.” 


V.—From the Later Exposition of the Nicene Creed. (155T.) 


1. “I will make some remarks on the argument, familiar 
even to children: “The Levitical ceremonies are abrogated— 
the observation of the Sabbath is a Levitical ceremony— 
therefore it is abrogated.’ I reply to the minor, the observa- 
tion of the Sabbath as to the species, that is, as to the sev- 
enth day, and the Levitical sacrifices, and the Levitical obser- 
vation is abrogated, but not as to the genus, which is the lead- 
ing idea of this command. . . . The third commandment is 
partly moral and perpetual, partly ceremonial, that is, the 
Levitical observation of the seventh day and of the sacrifices.” 

2. “When it is asked, What is the law of nature? it is 
most right to vepl¥» the law of man’s nature is the Decalogue 
itself, rightly understood, for the Decalogue is the eternal 
and unchangeable wisdom of God, which is the rule of righ- 
teousness.”” 

3. “It behooves us on that day not to do works which 
hinder the service of the gospel, or lead away others from 
that service. These are called servile works. The genus is 
moral... . Jt is in accordance with this, however, that the 
apostles changed the day for this very reason that they might 
show an example of the abrogation of the ceremonial laws of 
the Mosaic polity in the seventh day.” 

4. “There is, therefore, need of the third commandment. 
Sins against the third commandment are—not to come to- 
gether to the public assemblies in the churches, &e. In regard 
to the penalties of these most glaring offences, it is expressly 
said, Jer. 17: 37, ‘If ye will not hallow the Sabbath day. . 
then will I kindle a fire in the gates of Jerusalem . . . and it 
shall not be quenched.” 
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VI.—From the Annotations on the Gospels for the Year. 


1. “The Gospel for xvii. Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14. 
A certain day has been constituted for this end, that there 
might be public assemblies, in which the congregations shall 
be taught by the preaching of the Gospel. ... For that pub- 
lic ministry there is need for some fixed time, the observation 
of the Sabbath, therefore, is not idleness on that day, but as 
the text says, keeping it holy, that is, spending it in holy 
works. . .. He who is absent from contempt, or by his exam- 
ple strengthens the negligence of others, grievously sins. . . 
They sin also, who neglecting the meditations of the teach- 
ings of the Gospel, spend the Sabbaths in secular occupa- 
tions, or sports, or other things which lead off the mind from 
holy meditation. Let any one reflect how wide-spread is the 
violation of the Sabbath, nor let us regard the contempt of 
the public ministry as a light sin. For these are the proper 
works, in keeping with the Sabbath, the preaching of the 
gospel, meditation on the gospel, pious examples, things pro- 
perly aiding the ministry.” 

The points to which Melancthon gives most prominence in 
the citations we have presented, are these : 

1. “The Sabbath as to its generic character is primitive in 
its institution, a requirement of natural or moral law, its ob- 
ligation is binding on all men, and extends immutably through 
all time. (IIT. 1, 2; IV. 1,2; V. 2.) 

2. The Sabbath, as to its ceremonial Jewish species, has 
been abrogated, as to its genus it is perpetual. (II. 4, IV. 4.) 

3. The generic idea of the third commandment is, that all 
that pertains to the service or worship of God, shall be strict- 
ly kept. (I. 1.) 

4. The use of a fixed day pertains of necessity to that 
service, and is, therefore, embraced in the generic idea of the 
i % moral and incapable of abrogation. (I. 1; Il. 2, 3; 

. 1.) 

5. That day of the week which is fixed for this purpose 
under the New Dispensation, is the first day. (II. 4; V. 3.) 

6. The change from the seventh day to the first, was not 
made by church authority but by the apostles. (II. 3, 4; V. 3.) 

7. The apostles changed from the seventh day to show the 
liberty of the Christian Church from the yoke of the law of 
Moses—they changed to the first in memory of the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. (II. 4, V. 3.) 

8. While, therefore, it was part of the freedom of the New 
Testament Church to change what was specified and ceremo- 
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nial in the third commandment, that is, to change from one 
day to another, and to determine what day she would change 
to, it was no part of her freedom to reject all days—she could 
choose between day and day, but not between a day and no 
day—she was free as to the determination of the day, but 
not as to whether a day should be determined. (II. 4; V. 3.) 

9. The third commandment is binding on Christians as to 
its moral features, and whosoever neglects or desecrates the 
day of the Lord is guilty of a sin against this commandment. 
(I. 2, 3, 4; V. 3.) 

10. The works of necessity and love which may be done 
on the Lord’s day, are done not by an abrogation of the gen- 
eric law of the Sabbath, but by a dispensation of it. (I. 4, 5.) 

11. The Sabbath is the great conservative institution—the 
commandment without which the others would be neglected. 
(IV. 3.) ; 

12 Tothe Sabbath, as Christians are bound to keep it, 
belong rest from labor, abstinence from secular occupation, 
from feasting and sports, hearing the word, attending divine 
service, occupation in holy things, the setting of an holy ex- 


ample. (I. 3; III. 4; V. 3, 4; VI. 1.) 


Tus Avaspura CoNFEssION AND THE Lorp’s Day. 


I.—The relation to this point of the General Synod’s Doc- 
trinal Basis. 


The Formula of Subscription proposed by our General 
Synod does not embrace that part of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion which touches on the Sabbath. The qualified assent 
which that Formula demands, is to the “doctrinal articles ;” 
that is, the first twenty-one articles of the Confession, and 
makes no reference whatever to the articles on abuses, in the 
seventh of which occurs what is said in regard to the Lord's 
day. If the views of the Augsburg Confession on this topic 
be erroneous, we have bound ourselves in no way, as a part 
of the General Synod, to their adoption or defence, nor is 
any disclaimer necessary on our part. We have never given 
even a qualified subscription to the articles on abuses. We 
need no new basis to renounce what the old basis has never 
confessed. 
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I1.—The relation of those to it who subscribe the Augsburg 
Confession without qualification. 


Nor would it be easy to show that even those who have 
given an unqualified subscription to the entire Augsburg Con- 
fession have bound themselves thereby to what it says on the 
Lord’s day. That subject is introduced incidentally, i is briefly 
handled, and simply as illustrative of another. To the doc 
trine of the seventh article “on church power,’ no Protestant 
could object. The unqualified subscription to the article 
would obligate no man to the reception as a matter of course 
of all the arguments used in it, or of the illustrations em- 
ployed in its defence. We may consider a doctrine impreg- 

nable, and yet allow that a particular defence of it is very 

weak and illogical—we may adopt a man’s views, and reject 
his reasons for those views, and it is possible for us to be 
more deeply wounded by the way in which views we cherish 
are defended, than we could be by the fiercest assaults on 
them. 

Every word in the article on “church power,” which al- 
ludes to the Lord’s day might be erased, and yet its argu- 
ments remain impregnable. If the syllogism on the Lord’s 
day be really this: ‘Fhe Lord’s day is an ecclesiastical tra- 
dition ; ecclesiastical traditions are not obligatory ; therefore 
the Lord’s day is not obligatory,’—it might with perfect 
truth be replied by one who maintains the obligation of the 
Lord’s day, that if the major proposition be true, the conclu- 
sion is certainly true. If, therefore, for the sake of argu- 
ment, it be conceded to Romanists that the Lord’s day is an 
ecclesiastical tradition, then the Lord’s day is not obligatory 
—but such a person would add: the Lord’s day is not an ec- 
clesiastical tradition, therefore it is obligatory—or the Lord’s 
day zs obligatory, therefore it is not an ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. Ina word, either view of the Lord’s day equally mects 
the sophism of the Romanists. Prove that it is an ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and their argument for its necessity is over- 
thrown,"for this supposition proves it is not necessary. Prove, 
on the other hand, that it is not an ecclesiastical tradition, 
and their use of it to illustrate ecclesiastical authority is an- 
nihilated. The most rigid or the most lax views of the Lord’s 
day would equally meet the wants of the argument, present- 
ing opposite yet equally effectual answers to the Papists. But 
we shall see that the point of the Romish argument was very 
different from the one here supposed, and that the question 
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raised by the Confessors was one which a decision in regard 
to the divine obligation of the Lord’s day could not in itself 
settle. 


Iil.—The Words in Dispute. 


Briefly and cursorily, and only so far as its relation to the 
question of church authority is concerned, did the Confessors 
touch the subject of the Lord’s day. The Papistical adver- 
saries had maintained a certain view of the Sabbath, and of 
the Lord’s day, in order to uphold false views of church au- 
thority. ‘To meet this falsity, and only so far as it was ne- 
cessary to meet it, the Confessors touch on the subject. The 
words in which they speak of the Lord’s day separately, are 
these : 


2. Iyx THe GERMAN OF THE ORDI- 


l. Bap™ Latin CONFESSION. 
NARY EDITION, 


| 

“For they who judge that by the | 
authority of the Church the obser-| _“ For they who think that the or- 
vation of the Lord’s day was insti- | dinance of Sunday for the Sabbath 
tuted in place of the Sabbath as | was established as necessary, (né- 
necessary, greatly err. The Scrip- | thig,) err much, for the Holy 
ture which teaches that all Mosaic | Scripture has put away the Sab- 
ceremonies, after the gospel is re- | bath, and teaches that all ceremo- 
vealed, may be omitted, has abro- | nies of the old law, after the revela- 
gated the Sabbath. And yet because | tion of the gospel, may be discon- 
there was need to ordain a certain | tinued, and yet because it was of 
day when the people might know it | necessity (von nothen) to ordain a 
was their duty to come together, it | certain day in order that the people 
is clear that the Church determined | might know when they should come 
gee for that purpose the | together, the Christian Church has 
uord’s day, which seems to have | thereto ordained Sunday, and to 
pleased the more for this reason al- | this change had the more pleasure 
so, that men might have an exam- | and will, that therewith the people 
ple of Christian liberty, and might | might have an example of the 
now that the observation neither | Christian freedom, and that it might 
of the Sabbath nor of another day | be known that neither the observa- 
is necessary.” tion of the Sabbath, nor of another 
| day, is of necessity, (von nothen.)': 





These translations we have tried to make as strictly literal as the idi- 
oms of the languages would allow. 


7 
IV.—General Position of the Lutheran Church on the Sab- 
bath Question. 


With the range thus cireumscribed by certain assertions of 
their adversaries, and touching the subject only cursorily, it 
is not surprising that the language of the Confession on this 
point has not always been interpreted in thesame way. Those 
nearest their time and reared in the most thorough acquaint- 
ance with their views interpreted their language in such a 
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manner as to find in it no contradiction to the idea of a moral 
and perpetual obligation to keep a day sacred to the Lord— 
an obligation whose generic force they regarded as natural and 
primitive, and confirmed by the fourth (or according to the 
division then most current, the third,) commandment, and the 
determination of which with reference to the particular day 
observed under the new dispensation, they regarded as apos- 
tolic. We think we have demonstrated in previous articles 
that the declarations of Luther and Melancthon not only in- 
volve, but explicitly set forth all this, and a protracted, con- 
scientious and prayerful examination of such works of our 
greatest divines, as bear on this point, has led us to the con- 
viction that not only do they teach all that is needful to the 
maintenance Of true and evangelical views as to the obliga- 
tion of the Lord’s day, but that they may claim the glory of 
erecting the safest and most impregnable wall of defence that 
has ever been reared around that sacred and apostolic institu- 
tion of Christianity by the hands of men. He who will 
search the works of Luther and Melancthon, and examine 
with care what has been said by Flacius, Chemnitz, Lyser, 
John Gerhard, Franzius, Calovius, Quenstedt, Spener, Carp- 
zov, Buddeus, Mosheim, the Walchs and Baumgarten, not to 
mention other theologians of our church less renowned, and 
who, on the other side, weighs all that has been said to weak- 
en what they declare or imply to be the views of our church 
as to the Lord’s day, and the teachings of the Augsburg 
Confession on it, will feel how immovable is the basis on which 
is maintained the thesis: Neither the Augsburg Confession, 
nor the greatest theologians of the church of the Augsburg 
Confession, denies the divine obligation of the Christian 
Sabbath. 


V.—Great importance of the point discussed. 


Regarding the Lord’s day as we do, with an inexpressible 
fondness, reverencing it as the conservative institution of 
Christianity, “the very nerve,’’ as Melancthon well styles it, 
“of the service of God,” and marking the assaults which are 
made upon it, and that difficult questions connected with it 
have brought some of the purest and greatest men in the 
Christian Church, who love it, into an apparent association 
with its enemies, onthe general question of its divine obliga- 
tion, we confess that we should be sorry to see the weight of 
the sentiment of our great Reformers and theologians thrown 
into the scale of the laxer view of the Lord’s day, to strength- 
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en the difficulties of doubters, and to give new plausibility to 
the sophisms of foes. 

If the confessors denied the divine obligation of the Lord’s 
day, it is impossible for those who hold to that divine obliga- 

tion to regard without deep sorrow a fact which may be used 

so plausibly and forcibly by its enemies, to invest with the 
associations of the most revered names of modern Christian- 
ity an assault on a vital institution of Christianity itself. 
They will urge that those great heroes in the Christian world, 
the men who translated the Bible and devoted their lives to 
the search of it, who lived by it and died by it, did not find 
in it an institution expressly enjoined of God, an institution 
whose observance was of all public ones most frequently to 
recur, that in that New Testament where they could find 
scores of proofs of the institution of baptism, which is ad- 
ministered but once in a man’s life, and of the Lord’s Supper, 
which is but occasional, they missed sight of the divine obli- 
gation of that institution whose demands come fifty-two times 
in every year, and the strict observance of which is essential 
to a vital christianity, and whose neglect is followed by the 
most disastrous consequences, and th: at the equivocal observa- 
tion of it, which they allowed was based upon the figment of 
its being an innocent, ecclesiastical tradition, which ‘it might 
be well enough for the poor and ignorant to observe, but which 
was not obligatory. They will draw the inference that these 
men did not find the divine obligation of the Lord’s day in 
the New Testament, because it was not there, or they will ex- 
euse themselves, unpretending men, for not finding what these 
great men could not discern. 

Where now is your principle of private judgment? it may 
he asked, and if you reply that though the divine obligation 
- the ve, those men could not find it, with what face, it may be 

ved, can you say that all things necessary for man’s spirit- 
Mi: ne good are sufficiently and clearly revealed in God’s word. 
Jicre is. no abstruse doetrine; it isa question of a positive 
divine institution, and not captious, heretical or ignorant 
men, but your great Reformers themselves with their Bibles 
and their eyes wide open failed to see it. Has it been by 
some process of modern philosophy, by the growth of human 
scitnce, the researches of the learned, the advances of the 
sevente venth, eighteenth or nineteenth centuries in commerce 
and manufactures, or has it been by getting on the shoulders 
of the giants, that a specific divine obligation of a certain in- 
stitution has in late tines been found where they could not 
find it ? 
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VI.—The horns of a dilemma. 


And here a convenient refuge, in which safety has so often 
been found from such difficulties, utterly fails. Poor Rome, 
the universal solvent of all the difficulties of some Protestant 
theologians, will furnish no solution here. The church of 
Rome, from which the Confessors went out, teaches in the 
most decided manner the divine obligation of the Lord’s day. 
A distinguished writer of the Presbyterian Church, (Prince- 
ton Essays, Ist Series, Essay xix,) truly says that the doc- 
trine of the Romish Church is as decided on this point as 
that of the strictest Protestantism in America. She holds to 
a specific obligation of the Lord’s day in no sense less divine 
than that by which the Jew was bound to the seventh. The 
causes of the practical laxity in Romish countries as to the 
mode of its observance, we cannot now stop to examine, for 
that has no connection with the question as to what is the 
doctrine. Loose however, as are the people, the Romish 
saint keeps the Lord’s day with a Pharisaic rigor, and the 
church books of Casuistry are filled with questions, which 
have arisen from a strict construction of the Jewish law of 
the Sabbath and its application to the Lord’s day. 

The favorite explanation of all the deviations of the Re- 
formers from the current view of any denomination or of any 
body, is that these peculiar views are the still adhering frag- 
ments of the Romish shell out of which they had so recentl 
been hatched. But on this point a new refuge must be found. 
As to this specific point the position must be taken, that Rome 
was right and they were wrong. Their private misjudgment 
had led them into an error on a point on which Rome was in 
the light and they were in the dark, and in which American 
Protestantism agrees with Rome and takes side against the 
Reformers. Is this true? Shall Rome point to such asser- 
tions as a foretokening of the time when the Protestant world 
will again take ground with her, on all the other points on 
which the benighted Reformers arrayed them against her? 

Are we, after being trained to think that the sole danger 
of the Reformers was that they would be naturally inclined 
to keep too near Rome, now to be told that at the Diet of 
Augsburg they not only hazarded, but actually ran into the 
fault of being too far from Rome? That in overthrowing 
her errors they struck a fatal blow at the heart of the truth 
which those errors encrusted, that they were so radical and 
so eager to consume the “wood, hay and stubble,” that they 
destroyed “the gold, silver, precious stones,” and by convert- 
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ing a divine institution into a merely human one, endangered 
the foundation itself. And all this too, in that mild confes- 
sion, which we are to believe the timid Melancthon composed, 
under the constant dread that if he said a hard word, or came 
out decidedly against Romish errrors, the emperor would put 
the Reformation in his pocket, and cut Martin Luther’s head 
off. Now he is a swaggering fellow, so blind with rage that 
he cannot see that a truth is a truth simply because Rome 
holds it, and renounces a divine obligation because Rome ac- 
knowledges it. This point needs no labored illustration. The 
disputed words of the Augsburg Confession, the words in 
which it is pretended that the divine obligationof the Lord's 
day is denied, furnish all the evidence that is required. It 
is evident that in these words the Confessors deny something 
which their adversaries affirm. Now the necessity of “the 
Sabbath or any other day,” which is there denied, really is 
identical with divine obligation, or it is not. Jf it is identi- 
cal, then since the Confessors are denying what Rome affirms, 
and since the supposition is that the divine obligation of the 
Lord’s day is denied by them, the supposition also is that the 
divine obligation was affirmed by Rome. Then Rome was 
right in affirming the necessity, and the Confessors were 
wrong. The charge against them here then is, that they were 
not Romish enough. 

But if, on the other hand, the “necessity” there denied is 
not identical with divine obligation, then in denying that ne- 
cessity of the Sabbath or of any other day, the Confessors 
by no means deny the divine obligation of the Sabbath or 
some other day. The dilemma is perfect. They who take 
the former horn of it, and say the words do deny the divine 
obligation of the Lord’s day, are forced to grant that here 
Rome was right in her affirmation, and the Confessors wrong 
in their denial—that here they erred by being too far from 
Rome. We take the other horn of the dilemma, and say that 
Rome affirmed a sort of necessity for the Lord’s day, by no 
means identical with that of divine obligation—a sort of ne- 
cessity with which the divine obligation was so far from stand- 
ing or falling, that in fact to make it identical with that di- 
vine obligation, would have overthrown both—the species of 
necessity which they claimed being in fact, as the Confessors 
demonstrate, such as to overthrow the whole doctrine of grace, 
the whole New Testament plan of salvation. 

It does not in the smallest degree relieve the difficulty, to 
say that though Rome was right as to the position of divine 
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obligation, she was wrong as to the grounds on which she 
rested it—for this is still to suppose that her position was 
right, though her arguments were wrong—but the Confessors 
not only repel her false arguments for the “necessity” in 
question, but they deny that necessity itself, and moreover if 
the false argument alone of the Romanists is covered by the 
“necessity,” then the Confessors deny not a divine obligation 
of the Lord’s day, but a false Romish argument merely. He, 
then, who will not accept one horn of the dilemma, must ac- 
cept the other. Either our Confessors went too far against 
Rome, or the words in dispute do not deny the divine obliga- 
tion of the Lord’s day. Our affirmation is that the Confes- 
sors held that though such distinctions of days as the Leviti- 
cal dispeneation enjoined, were no longer allowable, yet that 
such a distinction as the physical and religious wants of man 
demanded, is not Levitical, but original, moral, and incapable 
of abrogation, of the same force under the New Dispensa- 
tion as under the Old, that whatever is moral in the command 
remains in force, and that all is moral in that command as it 
stands in the Decalogue, except the specific determination of 
the particular day of the week; that the keeping, therefore, 
of one day in seven holy is not a matter in which the freedom 
of the New Testament Church has any play whatever; but 
that in the determination of the day she is free, that exercis- 
ing that freedom through her inspired leaders, the Apostles, 
she chose the first day in honor of her Lord’s resurrection, 
that though that day is not thereby sundered by a Levitical 
distinction from others, and though there is not thereby con- 
stituted in regard to it a prescription in its own nature un- 
changeable, so that a transfer to another day by the whole 
Church, under the guidance.of God, is morally impossible, 
yet that the morality of a common keeping one day in seven 
requiring absolutely the determination of a day, that deter- 
mination being actually made by the Apostles to the first day, 
no change having taken place, and none being conceivable, 
and that determination by universal consent being in force, 
that man sins against God, sins against the fourth command, 
and is guilty of a violation of the law of the Sabbath, who 
disregards or does not rightly use the Lord’s day, who does 
not consecrate it to the service of God, who does upon it ser- 
vile works, or engages in worldly occupations or amusements, 
or in anything which interferes with its religious character, 
except it be a work of necessity or of mercy. 
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And as regards the Augsburg Confession in its relation to 
the matter, we affirm that though from the brief notice it 
takes of the Lord’s day, it does not develop in so many 
words all of this view, yet it not only does not contradict it, 
but implies it—the only key to its meaning is the theory we 
have stated. 


VII.—Compressed statement of the points of difference be- 
tween Rome and the Confessors. 

If we were compelled to state very briefly the points in 
dispute between the Romish and the Evangelical theologians, 
as regards the Lord’s day, we should say—Rome maint: tained 
a Levitical ne cessity, the Confessors amoral necessity ; Rome 
a Mosaic distinction, the Confessors a Christian distinction; 
Rome a prescriptive determination, the Confessors a free one; 
Rome a canonical observance, the Confessors an evangelical 
one. Rome rested the divine obligation on the necessity of 
the Sabbath, the Confessors on the necessity For the Sabbath; 
the one laid the foundation of the law in’ the day, the other 
in man; the one declared that man was made for the Sab- 
bath, the other that “the Sabbath was made for man.” Just 
fifteen centuries before, in the “‘corn-fields” of Judea, “on 
the Sabbath day,” the adorable Redeemer had laid the foun- 
dation of the Evangelical view. 


VIII.— Proofs of the Position taken. 


Let us now look at some of the particular proofs of the 
general assertions we have made: 

1. The Confession does not deny that the sanctification of 
one day in seven for the service of God is a primitive original 
institution of God. The birth of the generic Sabbath is 
dated by the authors of the Confession in their writings, in 
which they discuss the subject more fully, from the comple- 
tion of the Creation, and prior to the fall. Luther on Gen. 
2: 3, says, “God blessed the Sabbath, . . .. the seventh day 
did he sanctify to himself. .... We may therefore learn to 
understand that the seventh day specially is due to the ser- 
vice of God, and should be appropriated to it. Even if Adam 
had remained steadfast in his innocence, he yet would have 
kept holy the seventh day. . . . On the Sabbath he would 
have instructed his children, would in a publie manner have 
blessed and praised God. .. . Yea, after the fall Adam kept 
this seventh day holy. . . . Therefore is the Sabbath from 
the beginning of the world, ordained for the service of God.” 
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On Exodus 16: 23: “The Sabbath existed before the law of 


Moses came, and had been indeed from the beginning of the 
world.” In common with Luther and Melancthon, the entire 
body of Lutheran theologians for two centuries, without a 
single exception of which we are aware, held to the primitive 
sanctification of the Sabbath. While among the Jewish, the 
Romish and the Reformed interpreters, there were some who 
maintained the opposite view, we cannot for two centuries 
after the Reformation find a solitary theologian, rigid as was 
their adherence to the Confession, who did not reject the idea 
that the words in Genesis 2: 3, were put there by anticipa- 
tion. All of them contend for the primitive sanctification of 
the Sabbath. 

The inference, therefore, is resistless, that the Confessors 
did not teach nor imply that the devotion of one day in seven 
to God, is of Mosaic origin. The seventh day Sabbath of 
the Jew they declare abrogated—the Sabbath of one day in 
seven, the Sabbath of the race, they retain. 

2. The Confession declares in common with St. Paul (Col. 
2: 16), the tenor of the whole New Testament, the assent and 
actual practice of all Christendom, ancient and modern, 
Greek, Romish and Protestant, that the Jewish Sabbath or 
Saturday, and with it the Levitical necessity of the distinc- 
tion of days, has been abrogated. “The Scripture which 
teaches that all Mosaic ceremonies, after the gospel has been 
revealed, may be omitted, has abrogated the Sabbath,” (Aug. 
Conf. p. 43.) It would be an insult to the reader to think it 
needful to say that the Sabbath “abrogated,” because ‘Mo- 
saie ceremonies . . . may be omitted,” is not the generic, 
original Sabbath which the Confessors teach was not Mosaic, 
but “was appointed,” as Luther on Gen. 2: 3, expressly 
says, “for man’s sake” . . . “and God has caused this to be 
written, that we should do as he does, that we should labor 
six days, and on the seventh rest,”—‘“‘it has been the will of 
God to let the command of keeping holy the Sabbath re- 
main,’’—“‘the seventh day he will have sanctified,’”—“the 
seventh day he has fixed that they should sanctify it.” The 
remark ought hardly to be necessary that when Luther and 
other writers of our church speak of the “seventh” day as 
ceremonial, they use the “seventh” as an ordinal number, to 
designate the definite seventh day of the week, or Saturday 
—while they declare that the “seventh” day, using the word 
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“seventh” cardinally and indefinitely, to mark one day in 
seven, is moral, not ceremonial. 

3. The Romish propositions in regard to the relation of the 
Lord’s day, to the question of ecclesiastical authority, may 
be thus stated: 

(a.) The Jewish Sabbath was ordained under the Old Dis- 
pensation as a necessary means of justifying and saving men 
—or as necessary. Therefore the observance of days, and 
not faith alone, justifies—or is necessary. 

(6.) The Apostles have changed the Jewish Sabbath and 
substituted in its place the Lord’s day, or first day of the 
week, with the ceremonial character, otherwise unchanged, 
and have bound it on men in the same way as the Jewish 
Sabbath was bound on the Jew, and therefore it equally with 
chat in the Article of justification, is necessary. Therefore 
the Apostles have renewed the principles of the Levitical dis- 
tinction of days, and have made it of equal necessity under 
the New Dispensation. 

(c.) But the Church of Rome is the Church of the Apos- 
tles, swaying the same authority. Their right to change 
days implies her right. Their right to impose the Lord’s 
day as necessary to justification, implies her right to com- 
mand the observance of that day, and to impose others as 
necessary to salvation. The principle of ceremonial prescrip- 
tion remains in foree—on that principle the Church of Rome 
enjoins by her Apostolic authority the Lord’s day and other 
days—and they therefore are necessary to salvation—and in 
view of that necessity were ordained. 

4. We have seen that as to her general position, that the 
Lord’s day is of divine obligation, the Church of Rome is as 
sound as any part of the Protestant world. On that point 
our Confessors had no dispute with her, but as to some of 
her most illegitimate ways of establishing it, and her most 
pernicious inferences from it, they had something to say. 

Comparing their views elsewhere expressed, with the doc- 
trine they were combatting, it is not difficult to ascertain 
what would be the counter proposition of the Reformers.— 
Admitting the moral or divine obligation of the Lord’s day 
as the one in seven, actually chosen or “now fixed,’’—they 
wished to show that no such argument as was urged by the 
Romanists could legitimately be based on that fact. They 
make some remarks in regard to the difference between the 
old dispensation and the new, as to the basis on which the 
distinction in general, of days, rests; and they then speak 
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specifically as to the Lord’s day. Their thesis is: The obli- 
gation of the Lord’s day rest not on ceremonial or Levitical 
grounds, such as the Church of Rome pretends, but on the 
basis of moral, religious and physical necessity, and the con- 
sequent unchangeable prescription of the moral law, that one 
day in seven shall be kept for rest and for God, but the moral 
law fixes this ratio of a day in seven not as a ceremonial 
thing, still less as necessary to justification. One day in 
seven is the necessary moral means to a necessary moral end, 
and is therefore fixed by the fourth commandment. But this 
necessity does not determine which day should be set apart. 
One day of the week would meet the moral necessity as well 
as another. A necessity however arises from the nature of 
things, that there should bo a determination of the day. The 
day thus determined does not however become obligatory, on 
the ground that it is thereby separated by the Levitical yrin- 
ciple from other days, but on the ground that in the very 
nature of things, the moral obligation of a conjoint keeping 
of one day in seven, requires that there should be a determi- 
nation of which day. This day the Church embracing the 
Apostles, and directed by them, chose. The Apostles chose 
the first day of the week, but they chose it not in view of 
such a ceremonial or Levitical necessity, as the Church of 
Rome pretended, but because obedience to the fourth com- 
mand required the choice of a day, and though between day 
and day as such, there could be no choice—one answering 
the moral demands of the law as well as another—they se- 
lected under guidance of the Holy Ghost, and in view of the 
glorious moral fitness of its association, the first day, the dey 
of the resurrection and of the re-eppearing of Christ, the 
day of the outpouring of his Spirit, “the Lord’s day.” Brief 
as itis on this point, the Confession affirms distinctly the 
generic necessity of a Sabbath or fixed day, holy to God. 
“Tt was necessary,” it says, “to determine a fixed day, that 
the people might know when they were UNDER OBLIGATION 
(Deberet, ‘to be bound to, under obligation to, in duty bound.’ 
Freund’s Lat. Lex., trans. by Andrews) to come together,” 
“that men might thereon hear and learn God’s word.—Avug. 
Conf. p. 43, Latiu and German. 

In these words is expressed first, that the necessity of a 
time for God’s service is a generic one, and consequently that 
the observance of such a time is not ceremonial or Mosaic, 
and consequently either on the one side of temporary obliga- 
tion expiring with the New Dispensation, as on that supposi- 
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tion on evangelical principles would have been the case; nor 
on the other of ceremonial obligation holding good under the 
new dispensation, as on the Romish principle would have 
been the case, but neither expiring by limitation on the one 
side, nor living on Levitieal principles on the other, but rest- 
ing on the broad principle that there are wants and duties of 
man requiring now, as under the Old Dispensation, a day for 
God. They declare in the second place that this time is “of 
necessity,” “a day,” and that day a “fized”’ one, and its fix- 
ing not to be done by the individual, but from another source, 
which is to “determine” a day to be kept in common by all, 
a day whose observation is a duty, and to the keeping of 
which men are under obligation. 

The Confession then argues here against the Romish Le- 
Vitical idea, that the obligation of the sacred day is one that 
arises from the idea of the necessary sacredness of particular 
times, or from ecclesiastical prescription. It removes the 
obligation to keep the Lord’s day holy, from a false founda- 
tion to its true one. It overthrows the Romish principle of 
necessity, and brings in an evangelical principle of necessity, 
and rests the observation of the Lord’s day on the generic 
character of the law of the Lord, that law which is natural, 
moral, primitive, universal, and incapable of abrogation.— 
“Where the law of Moses,” says Luther, “and the law of na- 
ture are one thing, there the law remains. Nature gives and 
teaches that there must sometimes be a day of rest, which 
natural cause also, Moses sets in the Sabbath, in order that 
he, as CHRIST ALSO DOES, (Matt. 12 and Mark 3) May sgt 
tH SABBATH AMONG MEN.” Let the reader mark in the 
quotation from Luther, first, that when a natural necessity is 
claimed for the Sabbath, the object is not to weaken its char- 
acter as of divine obligation, but on the contrary to strength- 
en the obligation of that command by showing its natural 
necessity and fitness; secondly, that he speaks of this law as 
placed by Moses among MEN, in such features as are natural, 
and therefore moral; and thirdly, that this generic Sabbath 
he represents Christ as placing amongmen. “It is goodand 
also necessary,” says Luther elsewhere, “that a special day 
of the week should be kept. . . . It is also the demand of 
nature, that men should rest one day in the week, and that 
both man and beast should refrain from labor.” Mark in 
this quotation that it is said not only to be good, but “also 
necessary” that a “special day of each week’’ should be kept, 
itis a “demand of nature that there should be rest one day 
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in the week.” Compare this with his principle, “‘where the 
law of Moses and the law of nature are one thing, there the 
law remains,” and the inference would be resistless, even if 
he had not so often and so clearly expressed it that the law 
of Moses enjoining one day in the week, of necessity, for 
rest and worship remains, and that there is, therefore, a di- 
vine obligation to keep sucha day. ‘The command of the 
Sabbath is in itself a command of all the world 

oper idea of the third command is that we shall teach and 
ae the word on God’s day, in order that we may sanctify 
both the day and ourselves.” These words distinctly assert 
that the Sabbath generically considered, is not commanded to 
the Jews as such, but to all the world. And in the “proper,” 
that is the essential, universal and immutable part of it, is 
embraced not merely the idea of some time for God, but of 
God’s day,” and that day is to be sanctified. “It is useful 
and good, yea, highly necessary that one day should be kept, 
therefore God has given six days for labor, but on the seventh 
day, servants &c., should have rest, as this commandment 
runs. For love’s sake and necessity’s sake, Sunday has re- 
mained, on account of our need, that we may rest and learn 
God’s word.” 

These passages will serve to illustrate the meaning of the 
Confession, when it says, a “certain day” is “necessary,” and 
that it means not that God has enjoined no particular ratio of 
time under the New Dispensation, but that, as Luther well 
says in the last quotation we have given, “‘it is useful and 
good, yea highly NECESSARY, THEREFORE Gop has given the 
“SEVENTH DAY’ that we may rest and learn God’s word.” — 
This then is the necessity affirmed by the Confessors, and we 
shall see hereafter how they overthrew the false necessity of 
the Papists with this true one. They have swept away the 
sand which Rome had drifted about the base of the pyramid, 
and on which they pretended it stood, and have left the py- 
ramid itself with its base of rock no longer hidden. Calvin 
was accustomed to say to Beza: “I retain my baptism, but I 
renounce the chrism.’’ So did the Confessors retain the py- 
ramid and renounce the sand, 
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Tue AvessuRG CONFESSION 


And the Apostolic Institution of the Lord’s Day. 


If the Augsburg Confession denies the Apostolic Institu- 
tion of the Lord’s day, it arrays itself against the belief of 
the earliest church, and the sentiment of all christendom up 
to its date, and takes a false position where the Church of 
Rome takes a true one. We need not quote the theologians 
of that Church, to demonstrate what her doctrine has been 
on this point. A single sentence from the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent (chap. 4, quest. 7), will decide it: ‘ The 
Apostles, therefore, resolved to consecrate the first day of the 
seven to divine worship, and called it the Lord’s day.” 

Is there in the Augsburg Confession a solitary hint of the 
denial of the Apostolic origin of the Lord’s day? Not one. 
On the contrary, it implies the very reverse, as any one who 
will read the argument with care, will perceive. But it is 
wholly unn to go into a vein of inductive evidence of 
this kind, on a point on which the direct testimony is so ex- 
plicit and overwhelming. 

The entire evidence on which the charge rests is, that the 
Augsburg says, “the Christian Church ordained the Lord’s 
day,” the implication, therein, it is alleged, being that the 
Apostles did not ordain it. We hope to show that the impli- 
cation really designed, was the reverse—the Christian church 
ordained it, therefore the Apostles, without resting on whom 
no church is christian, did ordain it. 

When the Confessors say “the Christian Church has or- 
dained Sunday,” they do not mean to make an antithesis 
between the Church and the Apostles, as much as to say the 
Church, not the Apostles, ordained it. It is between the 
Christian church, the body of Christ in its primitive purity, 
including the Apostles, and guided by their infallible direc- 
tion, and the Romish church, they design to make the anti- 
thesis, as much as to say, the Lord’s day was not ordained 
by the Romish church, or by any particular church, but by 
the pure Christian church in its Apostolic time, through its 
infallible representatives and guides, the Apostles. And this 
intimation they make, not that Rome claimed to have insti- 
tuted the Lord’s day, for this she never did claim, and would 
expressly disavow, but because she, claiming a power codrdi- 
nate with that of the Apostles, sustained by their example 
her pretended right to establish festival days, and other out- 
ward things as of necessity, to the justification of men. 
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The Confessors design to remind her that though she 
claimed such powers, they denied them, and that they drew 
a distinction between an ordinance of the Christian and Apos- 
tolic church, and an ordinance of the Romish church, if she 
did not. You argue in this matter, they would say to their 
opponents, as if conclusion from acts of the Christian 

urch to your acts, was valid, but the Christian church is 
one thing, and the Romish church is another, no inference 
from what the Christian church has done under the direction 
of the Apostles, to what the Romish church may do under 
the direction of the Bishops, will stand. But moreover, if it 
could stand, your inference as to the power of the Romish 
church to ordain days as necessary to salvation, would not be 
valid, for although the Apostles ordained the Lord’s day, 
they ordained it conformably to the law of the Sabbath, as 
the necessary moral means to a necessary moral end. Our 
Confessors would not, in a word, allow such a view of the 
Lord’s day as would obscure the merit and sacrifice of that 
Lord himself; having rejected the opus operatum of sacra- 
ments, they were not going to allow the opus operatum of 


days. 

We affirm, therefore, most distinctly as the thesis of this 
article, that the Confessors held and meant to teach that the 
Lord’s day is an institution of the Apostolic church, that is, 
of the Apostles themselves, with the concurrence of the whole 
body of Christ on earth. 


Luther on the Apostolic Institution of the Lord’s Day. 


1. That Luther held to'the Apostolic institution of the 
Lord’s day, is easily demonstrable. In his exposition of Gen. 
xxix. and xx., he says: “Christians have always kept Sun- 
day, not Saturday, because Christ rose on Sunday.” “I be- 
lieve,” he says, (Tischreden. ch. xxxiii. 10) “that the Apos- 
tles transferred the Sabbath Sunday, otherwise no man 
would have been so audacious as to todo it. And I 
believe they did it specially that.they might tear from the 
hearts of the people the imagination that they were justified 
and holy through the law, and in order that men might be 
surely and steadfastly persuaded that the law is not n 
to salvation. But the Apostles were moved thereto by the 
resurrection of Christ our Lord and the sending of the Holy 
Ghost on Pentecost.” If Luther had uttered the words just 
quoted, for the express purpose of illustrating the of our 
Confession now in dispute, he could hardly have said anything 
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more to the purpose. It shows that his view was that the 
abrogation of the Mosaic Sabbath, did not destroy the gene- 
rie Sabbath, but only “transferred it to Sunday,” that the 
change was made by the Apostles, the inspired representa- 
tives of “the Christian Church,” of which they were a part, 
and that the “necessity” denied in the Confession is such a 
one as would imply that justification and sanctification are 
not through faith, but through the law. 


2.—Melancthon on the Apostolic Institution of the Lord’s 
Day. 


Melancthon is no less explicit. In the Augsburg Confes- 
sion of 1540 (the Variata) in regard to which he always sol- 
emnly protested that no change of meaning had been intro- 
duced, he says in the part corresponding with that under dis- 
cussion: “The genus in the Decalogue . . . remains. But 
the species, which was a ceremony, is free; therefore the 
Apostles did not retain the seventh day, but preferred to use 
the first, that they might remind the pious both of their lib- 
erty and the resurrection of Christ.” 

How luminous this extract makes the whole passage we are 
considering, need hardly be pointed out. It lays the basis 
of the Lord’s day in the fourth commandment—it explains 
how far the freedom of the Church extended, that it pertain- 
ed not to the morality of the law, but simply to the Sead 
native part of it, that the reason of changing from the sev- 
enth day, was to show the church her absolute freedom from 
all in the law delivered by Moses which is not moral, so that 
the very parts of the Decalogue which were simply circum- 
stantial, were not obligatory on Christians, that the reason of 
the change to the first day was, the resurrection of Christ, 
and that the change was made not by uninspired authority, 
or at a later period, but by the Apostles themselves. And 
this Melancthon solemnly affifms to be the meaning of what 
ten years before had been expressed less fully at Augsburg. 
No one will doubt Melancthon’s veracity; the plea that he 
had unconsciously changed in the ten years intervening, 
would be ridiculous, but if it should be offered, a fact will be 
brought out before the close of this article, by which such a 
plea will be annihilated. 

A few more words of Melancthon on this point will suffice. 
“The moral laws are the eternal rules of the divine 
mind, they sounded at all times in the church, even before 
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Moses, and will always remain, and pertain to all nations.” 
(Loc. Com.) ‘For this end (rest, sanctification, holy works, 
teaching the people and divine services) a day is to be estab- 
lished. The leading idea pertains to all men and all times.” 
(Do.) ‘The command in regard to the seventh day is cere- 
monial and was altered. But the generic is natural and 
moral.” (Earlier Expos. Nic. Creed.) ‘The observation of 
the Sabbath as to the species, that is, as to the seventh day, 
and the Levitical sacrifices and the Levitical observation is 
abrogated, but not as tothe genus. The genus is moral... . 
It is in accordance with this that the Apostles changed the 
day,” (Later Exp. N. ©.) In these extracts Melancthon 
represents the generic command of an established day for 
rest, sanctification, &c., as unchangeable and of universal 
obligation. He lays the basis of the obligation of the Lord’s 
day in the fourth commandment, and declares it to have been 
instituted by the Apostles. The Lord’s day is a day institu- 
ted by the Apostles in place of the Jewish Sabbath, in ac- 
cordance with that part of the fourth commandment which is 
generic, moral and immutable. Such is Melancthon’s view. 
Does it involve a denial of the divine obligation of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath? Does he who makes the obligation of a fixed 


day for God's service, rest on the changeless morality of the 
Decalogue, and who teaches that the determination of what 
day in the seven it shall be, was made by the Apostles in ac- 
cordance with that law, does he deny its divine obligation, or 
does he rest it on immutable foundation? 


3.— Views of the Lutheran Theologians. 


The views of Luther and Melancthon on this point, were 
maintained through all the purest period of Lutheranism, 
without one dissenting voice, of which we are aware. 

Fractus Iniyricus, (Clav. 8. 8.)—“It is clear that at the 
very beginning, the Jewish Sabbath was changed by the 
Christians into the Lord’s day. For Paul (1 Cor. 16: 1, 2) 
says that he had ordained, &c., that on the first day of the 
week, &c. So Acts 20:7.” Let the reader mark in this 
passage that the change is said to have been made by the 
Christians, and both the proofs are taken from Apostolic acts. 

Cuemnitz, on Revelations 1: 10: “When the false Apos- 
tles urged the free observations of the Mosaic Sabbath, and 
of other festivals as of the law, with an opinion of their ne- 
cessity, so urged them as to judge the consciences of those 
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who did not observe them the Apostles determined that those 
days, months and years were not to be observed. .. . The 
Apostles were unwilling simply to retain the Sabbath; but 
on the first day of the week they convened to break bread, 
&e. Acts 20; 1 Cor. 16. But the Apostles are not said to 
have imposed, either by some law or precept, the observation 
of this day on consciences with an opinion of necessity in 
the New Testament.’ This passage illustrates the sense in 
which the Confession declares that the observation of days 
under the New Testament is not “of necessity.” The Apos- 
tles changed from the seventh day, to overthrow a false idea 
as to the nature of the necessity of God’s day, and adopted 
the first, to show that the true idea of necessity was left un- 
impaired. 

Lyser, (Harmony): “We (Lutherans) deny that the 
change of the Sabbath into the Lord’s day originated from 
the church. The Apostles, whom Christ constituted in his 
own place as teachers of the world, and especially of the 
Gentiles, and whom we justly follow, introduced this change.” 

While no Romish writers have denied the Apostolic insti- 
tution of the Lord’s day, some of them, in their inordinate 
anxiety to establish the necessity of some other rule than 
Holy Scripture, have maintained that we gather our know- 
ledge of the fact from tradition. William Bail, in his cate- 
chism of Controversies, presses the Lutheran theologians 
with the question: “Where are we taught that the Lord’s 
day is to be celebrated in place of the Sabbath, in the face 
of an express command of Scripture, which sets before us 
the sanctification of the Sabbath?’ The immortal GrrHarp 
answers the question in the chapter of his ‘“Confessio Catho- 
lica,”” on the “Perfection of the Holy Scriptures.” Bail’s 
very question implies that the Lutheran Theologians main- 
tained that the Lord’s day is to be celebrated in place of the 
Sabbath. Gerhard shows that this, their position on this 
point, does rest on Holy Scripture. His general answer 
would not be in place here. Quoting a sentence from a great 
Romish commentator, which speaks of the Lord’s day as 
“instituted by the right of the church,” he says:—QOn this 
point we will not move a strife with any one, if that right and 
institution are referred to the Apostles, in whose time this 
day was solemnly observed, and consecrated to the assemblies 
of Christians, as is clear from Acts 20: 7; 1 Cor. 16: 2.” 
“The Apostles,” says the same great writer, in his Harmony, 
“set apart this day.” In his Loci, (Cotta’s ed. vy. 319) he 
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says again: “The Apostles observed the first day of the 
week,” and discusses in his own exquisite manner, the ques- 
tion, “Why the first day of the week was determined by the 
Apostles ?” 

Franzius (De Interpretat.): “What Christ did on the first 
Pentecost as on the first Lord’s day, this he still does. . . . 
On the Pentecostal Lord’s Day he poured forth the Holy 
Spirit upon the Apostles. . . . The Lord in Creation and in 
the law sanctified the seventh day: so now also he has sancti- 
fied the Lord’s day.” 

CaLovius (Bibl. Ilustrat. in Apoe. 1: 10): “From which | 
title, “Lord’s day,’ it is clear that the day of our Lords re- 
surrection, which we call Sunday, was in the time of the 
Apostles, and therefore by the Apostles themselves, sanctified 
for divine worship in place of the Sabbath.” 

QueEnstept (System. Theolog. ii. 97): “The Apostles, by 
their divine authority, established and instituted as the Sab- 
bath of Christians, this first day of the week.” 

It is needless to quote Buddeus, Spener, Mosheim, Walch, 
Baumgarten and the later theologians, who not only held, 
but invincibly maintained the Apostolic origin of the Lord’s 
day. 

We might continue to quote our great theologians, and sus- 
tain, by citation after citation, the fact of their perfect unan- 
imity on this point. Those we have quoted are not only of 
the first rank as theologians, but several of them highly dis- 
tinguished by special works on the Augsburg Confession. 
Chemnitz, for instance, is not only distinguished as the great- 
est theologian of the sixteenth century, after Luther, but 
specially for a master work on “the Controversies agitated 
about certain articles of the Augsburg Confession,” (1594.) 
He too was one of the great authors of that Form of Con- 
cord, in whose Preface the Confessors declare “that they de- 
part not one finger’s breadth from the things themselves, nor 
from the phrases” of the Augsburg Confession. The work 
of Franzius on the Augsburg Confession (1609) still remains 
a Classic, and Calovius was the author of three works on the 
Confession, all characterized by immense learning, dialectic 
skill, and intense devotion to the doctrines of the Lutheran 
church. From the authors of the Confession, then, and from 
its greatest theologians and commentators, we have an un- 
broken chain of demonstration, that the Augsburg Confession 
does not deny the Apostolic institution of the Lord’s day. 
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But we might have spared ourselves all this labor, and 
would have done so, if we had not supposed that it would not 
be profitless to hear our Confessors and theologians at some 
length upon this subject. We have made our citations for 
their independent value, as their necessity simply to sustain 
our position in regard to our Confession on this point, is ob- 
viated by a single fact, which makes the soundness of the 
Augsburg Confession on the Apostolic institution of the 


Lord’s day no longer a matter of argument, but a fact of 
history. 


4.—The Original Edition of the Confession. 


By the Confession itself, in the authorized form in which 
it first came before the world, the form in which, in the judg- 
ment of scholars it presents itself with the highest critical 
authority, by the Confession itself we are willing to let our 
thesis stand or fall. 

To enable the reader, whose attention has not been called 
to the critical history of the Augsburg Confession, to appre- 
ciate the demonstrative and unanswerable character of the 
testimony we are about to adduce, it will be necessary briefly 
to recapitulate certain facts. 

On Saturday, June 25th, 1530, the Augsburg Confession 
in the German language, was read before the Emperor and 
the Diet, by Baier, the Chancellor of the Elector of Saxony. 
A copy of the Confession, both in Latin and German, was 
then given by Pontanus to Charles. 

The German copy was deposited in the imperial archives at 
Mayence. The Emperor had forbidden the Confession to be 
printed without his permission; nevertheless it appeared 
surreptitiously several times in the year, printed in no case 
from a copy of the original, but from copies of the Confes- 
sion made before it had reached the perfect form in which it 
was actually presented to the Diet. These editions of the 
Confession not only being unauthorized, but not presenting 
it in the shape in which it had actually been delivered, Me- 
lancthon issued the Confession both in German and Latin. 
The German was printed from his own manuscript, from 
which the copy had been taken to lay before the Diet. It 
reached Augsburg and was read and circulated there, while 
the Diet was still in session. Melancthon issued it expressly 


in view of the fact that the unauthorized editions were not 
accurate. 
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The first authorized edition, the editio princeps, coming 
from the hand of its composer, and presenting not only in 
the nature of the case the highest guarantee for strict accu- 
racy, but surrounded by jealous and watchful enemies, in the 
very Diet yet sitting, before which it was read, surrounded 
by men eager to mark and to exaggerate the slightest appear- 
ance of diserepance, this edition was received by Luther and 
the whole Lutheran Church. Luther knew no other Augs- 
burg Confession in the German than this. It was received 
into the Bodies of Doctrine of the whole church. It appears 
in the Jena edition of Luther's works, an edition which orig- 
inated in the purpose of having his writings in a perfectly 
unchanged form, and was there given as the authentic Con- 
fession in antithesis to all the editions of it in which there 
were variations large or small. 

In the convention of the Evangelical (Lutheran) Princes 
at Naumberg in 1561, among whom were two of the original 
signers, this edition was declared to be authentic, and was 
again solemnly subscribed, and the seals of the signers ap- 
pended. Nothing could seem to be more certainly fixed than 
that this original edition of Melancthon presented the Con- 
fession in its most perfect form, just as it was actually deliv- 
ered in the Diet. 

But unhappy causes, which it would not be in place to de- 
tail here, led to a most groundless suspicion, that even in the 
original edition there might be variations from the very letter 
of the Confession as actually delivered. That there were 
any changes in meaning was not even in those times of mor- 
bid jealousy pretended, but a strong anxiety was felt to se- 
cure a copy of the Confession perfectly corresponding in 
words, in letters, and in points with the original. The origi- 
nal of the Latin had been taken by Charles with him, but 
the German original, as we have said, had been placed in the 
archives at Mayence. Joachim II, in 1566, directed Cocle- 
stinus and Zochius tomake a copy from the Mayence original. 
Their copy was inserted in the Brandenburg Body of Doc- 
trine in 1572. In 1576, Augustus of Saxony obtained from 
the Elector of Mayence, a copy of the same document, and 
from this the Augsburg Confession as it appears in the Book 
of Concord was printed. Wherever the Book of Concord 
was received, Melancthon’s original edition of the German 
was displaced, though the same edition of the Latin has been 
retained. Thus half a century after its universal recognition, 
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the first edition of the Augsburg Confession gave way to what 
was believed to be the original. 

Two hundred years after the delivery of the Confession, a 
discovery was communicated to the theological world by Pfaff, 
which has reinstated Melancthon’s original edition. Pfaff 
discovered that the document in the archives at Mayence was 
not the original, but a copy merely, and the labors of Weber 
have demonstrated that this copy has no claim to be regarded 
as made from the original, but is a transcript from one of the 
less finished copies of the Confession, made before it had as- 
sumed, under Melancthon’s hand, the shape in which it was 
actually presented. While therefore the ordinary edition of 
the Augsburg Confession, the one found inthe Book of Con- 
cord, and from which the current translations of the Confes- 
sion have been made, does not differ in meaning at all from 
the original edition of Melancthon, it is, nevertheless, not so 
perfect in style, and where they differ, not so clear. The 
highest critical authority is that of Melancthon’s own origi- 
nal edition.* That edition is explicit as to the Apostolic in- 
stitution of the Lord’s day, and renders it certain that the 
Augsburg Confession as actually presented, did not by mere 
implication, but by positive affirmation, set forth the fact that 
the Lord’s day was ordained not by fallible men, but by the 
APosTLES themselves. 

We need but quote the words of the edition, to settle this 
question forever. 


The words of the Augsburg Confession in its original form. 


“For the church has not removed or disannulled the Sab- 
bath, but God himself has taught that we, in the New Testa- 
ment, should not be bound to the law of Moses. Therefore 
have THE AposTLEs let the Sabbath fall, therewith to remind 
us that we are not bound to the law of Moses. And yet be- 
cause it is necessary in order that the people may know when 
they should come together to determine a certain day, THEY 
(the Apostles) have ordained Sunday, that men should therein 
hear and learn God’s word.” 

These words are decisive, and demonstrate that a denial of 
the Apostolic origin of the Lord’s day, involves a deviation 
from the authentic letter of our great Confession. Only the 
want of a minute acquaintance with the Confession, can ac- 


* For the facts here presented, compare Weber Knt. Geschichle, Hase. 
Lib. Symb., Francke do. Kollner Symb., Luther. Kireh., 342. 
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count for the fact that some who hold the Apostolic institution 
of the Lord’s day, imagine they are in conflict with the Con- 
fession, and that others who deny it, suppose themselves in 
harmony with the Confession. Neither the assertions of 
friends or of foes can absolve the seeker of truth from going 
to its fountains the original authorities. 

He who can find in the New Testament a warrant for the 
divine obligation of the Lord’s day, need only apply the 
same critical process to the writings of our Confessors, and 
he will find it there. The critical manipulation by which 
you explain it out of the latter, will explain it out of the 
former. 

They who attempt to meet the mass of evidence we have 
presented, with the difficulty thatsome who profess to receive 
the Augsburg Confession implicitly, do not find the divine 
obligation of the Lord’s day recognized in it, must first meet 
the difficulty that some who receive the New Testament im- 
plicitly, do not find the divine obligation of the Lord’s day 
recognized in it. If our argument as to what the Confessors 
teach, is to be nullified by the first fact, theirs and ours as to 
what the New Testament teaches, would be equally nullified 
by the second, if difference of opinion argues want of expli- 
citness in the one document, it may be urged to show want of 
explicitness in the other. If there is danger of our readin 
unconsciously into the Confession what we would like to fin 
in it, there is no less danger of our trying to read into that 
Holy Book from which there is no appeal, what we would 
like to find there. 

When the dead who are charged with error or crime, are 
among the common ranks of our race, the reproach may be 
unanswered till the judgment day; but when the dead are 
among the mighty who live on in their works, they can still 
plead for themselves. If the result of these charges against 
our Confessors shall be that their works shall be more search- 
ed, we shall be thankful that they have been made. 


Views of the greatest Writers on the Confession as to its 
meaning. 


The view we have attempted to maintain, is the one in 
which the greatest writers on our Confession concur. 
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Carpzov, whose “Introduction to the Symbolical Books,” 
is a classic, still without a rival in its kind, makes the follow- 
ing remarks in commenting on the Augsburg Confession : 

“1, The observation of a day in a week is one thing ; the 
observation of this or that particular day in a week is another 
thing. About the former the Old and the New Testament 
are agreed as about a moral precept, which exacts and com- 
mands the observation and celebration of a day in each week. 
About the latter, however, there is a difference between the 
Old and the New ‘Testament. For in the Old Testament 
that day was determined by a certain positive law, not moral 
but ceremonial, so that it could be no other than the seventh 
day of the week: but in the New Testament the determina- 
tion of this day was left to the liberty of the church, which 
in memory of the resurrection chose the first day in the week 
for public and solemn worship. The Apostles did it from 
liberty, and not alone, but with the church. . . . Hence the 
Lord’s day has a certain accordance with the “order of public 
worship” and with “other sacred days” only with respect to 
its determination, which is indifferent and free in the church: 
but by no means as to the observation itself of a day in each 
week, which is not ceremonial, and is not committed to the 
liberty of the Church.” —Isagoge, p. 320. 

The same great author in speaking of the part of the Augs- 
burg Confession which we have been endeavoring to vindieate, 
makes the following observations: 

“1. The Lord’s day may be considered in a two-fold way, 
either formally according as it is the first day in the week, a 
period of time extending from morning to night ; or material- 
ly, according as it is a certain fixed day in the week solemnly 
set apart for divine worship and the public exercises of reli- 
gion, and the Augsburg Confession in this place considers it 
in the former way. . . . Otherwise when it is regarded ac- 
cording as it is one day from the circle of the week, dé rests 
upon the divine institution, by which it has been ordained 
that a certain day in the week shall be set apart to public 
worship. 

2. But the Lord’s day regarded materially, may also be 
considered in a two-fold way. First, as it was instituted be- 
fore the fall, and pertains to public worship in itself regarded. 
Secondly, as when after the fall a certain tpyical significa- 
tion was added to it, and which had a certain reference to the 
rest which Christ was to restore. And in this latter respect, 
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it became a ceremonial rite, to which point also the Apostle 
(Col. 2: 16; “Let no man therefore judge you. .. in respect 
of . . . the Sabbath days’) has reference.’’-—Do. p. 751. 

These remarks of Carpzov are not only valuable, as show- 
ing the sense in which our Confession has been understood, 
but as stating with great clearness that distinction which ren- 
ders luminous the apparently conflicting expressions in the 
writings of our Reformers. The key that unlocks the whole 
difficulty is just this—that we are not to apply to what they 
considered moral in the law, the remarks which they designed 
for what is merely determinative. 


WALCH. 


No less explicit is the language of Walch, whose “ Intro- 
duction” is the classic work of the eighteenth century on the 
Lutheran Confessions, as that of Carpzov is of the seven- 
teenth. First quoting the words of the Confession on the 
Lord’s day in full, he says: “If these words are so under- 
stood as if the Lord’s day was regarded by our fathers as a 
human institution, we confess that they are by no means to 
be approved. For it is established beyond a doubt, that the 
celebration of the Lord’s day is not a human but a divine in- 
stitution. . . . The Apostles did it not as men, but moved by 
the divine will, and instructed by the Holy Ghost. . . . We 
have thought fit to preface with these remarks, the examina- 
tion of the question, what is the true meaning of the Confes- 
sors in regard to the Lord’s day? They teach nothing inju- 
rious to the divine origin of this day. . . . The error of the 
Papists was, that the Apostles and bishops had received power 
from Christ to prescribe rites which should be necessary and 
meritorious. This position the Romanists attempted to prove 
by the mutation of the Sabbath made by church authority, 
and thus furnished the occasion to the Confessors for touching 
on the Lord’s day. What therefore they say in regard to it, 
was specially directed against the Papists, and was designed 
to show that this day was set apart for holy purposes, not to 
the end that we might attain a certain justifying merit by 
its observance ; nor in order that by it a yoke might be im- 
posed upon Christians which would take away all evangelical 
liberty.” —Jntroductio, pp. 389, 392, 393. 
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CHEMNITZ. 


“In the Old Testament on the sacred days, the people 
came together; on the Sabbath Moses and the prophets were 
read—common prayers were offered—psalms, hymns, and 
thanksgivings were employed. In brief, those holy days 
were sanctified, that is, that time was spent in the holy duties 
of religion, all impediments and avocations of an earthly na- 
ture being laid aside. Certainly, this genus has not been 
abrogated in the New Testament. And this is the meaning 
of that common and correct expression, that in the command- 
ment in regard to keeping holy the Sabbath, the New Testa- 
ment has abrogated, not the genus which is moral, but the 
species which is’ ceremonial.” —-Chemnitz: “Examen of the 
Council of Trent.” . 


LyseEr. 


“The question is raised, ‘As our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
observed the Jewish Sabbath, how is it that we Christians 
have changed it into the Lord’s day, which we keep in place 
of the Sabbath?” The Jesuits reply that this change was 
introduced by mother church, to whom we owe obedience. 
And hence they argue: if the churth has so great authority 
that she can change what God instituted, and what was ob- 
served from the beginning of the world, although she has no 
word of God to authorize the change, why is not that same 
authority valid in other articles? And why do not you Lu- 
therans observe the other festivals instituted by the Church? 
We reply to the Jesuit accusation with the plea of not guilty, 
and deny that the change of the Sabbath into the Lord’s day 
originated from the Church. The Apostles, whom Christ 
constituted in his own place as teachers of the world, and 
especially of the Gentiles, and whom we justly follow, intro- 


duced this change.”—Polycarp Lyser: Harmony of the 
Evangelists. 


GERHARD. 


“(On the very day of the Resurrection, which is the Lord’s 
day, or as we call it, Sunday, Christ appeared to Mary Mag- 
dalene, to the women returning from the sepulchre, to Simon 
Peter, to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, and to 
the rest of the disciples. In this place (John 20: 28) he 
again appears to his disciples on the Lord’s day, and this he 
does to mark with honor the Lord’s day, which Christ in this 
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way wished to consecrate and set'apart for the worship of 
God, whence beyond doubt it came to pass that the Apostles 
set apart this day for divine services.” —Gerhard : Harmony 
of the Evangelists. 


CALOVIUS. 
1.—The Sabbath primitive. 


“The consecration of the seventh day to divine worship, 
was made from the time of the divine Sabbath of Creation. 
This has never been doubted among our (Lutheran) theologi- 
ans, who here agree “with one consent.” —Bibl. Ilustrt. I. 56. 

On Gen. 2: 3. “The Sabbath was consecrated from the 
beginning, and was not first instituted when Israel was led 
forth from Egypt; and therefore, even in a state of inno- 
cence, the seventh day would have been sacred. From the 
very beginning of the world, God has sanctified and institu- 
ted the seventh day for his service.”"—Do., 232. 


2.—The law of rest on the Sabbath pertains to Christians. 


“First, it is an error (of Grotius) that rest on the Sabbath 
refers to the Hebrews alone. It is moral, that on the Sab- 
bath it is our duty to rest from ordinary and servile labors, 
but so that works of mecessity, piety and charity are not re- 
garded as thereby excluded. . . . This is perpetual, and re- 
fers to all men, that one day in the seven should be sacred, 
on which both domestic animals and men should have some 
rest from toil. This is not only prescribed to the Hebrews, 
but to allmen. For God wishes the Sabbath to be observed 
by all men. . . . ‘Remember,’ ‘says Jehovah, ‘the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work. But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: in it thou shalt not do any work.’ This is by no 
means restricted to the Jews, nor is it abrogated in the New 
Testament. It was in force before the Israelites were chosen 
as the people of God, nay from the beginning of the world. 
Gen. 2: 1. Moreover, the reason is a general one, looking 
toallmen. ‘For it is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth.’ Therefore 
Christians also are under obligation to rest, themselves to 
cease from servile works, as well as to permit all that belong 
to them to rest. Christ says the Sabbath was made for man, not 
for the Jew only. Mark 2: 22. . . . The divine sanctification 
of the Sabbath, then, is first seyregative from common use, 
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and then consecrative to sacred uses. Both sorts of sanctifi- 
cation are prescribed to ws also; for the second cannot exist 
without the first.” —Do. p. 412. 


3.—The Lord’s Day substituted for the Sabbath. 


“In the third place, Grotius cannot be acquitted of error, 
in denying that the Lord’s day was substituted for the Sab- 
bath, which he does, doubtless, to gratify the ANABAPTISTS, 
who regard the command of the Sabbath as entirely abolish- 
ed, so that in virtue of Christian Liberty, they think any 
sort of work lawful on all days, which seems also to be the 

sition of the Socrntans, who are near of kin to Grotius. . 
In the New Testament one day of the week has been retained, 
by virtue of the divine commandment, only the Lord’s da 
has been substituted for the Sabbath.”—Do. 414, 415. 


4.—The Divine Authority and Obligation of the Lord's 
Day. 

“It is disputed whether Christ himself, or the Apostles, 
substituted the Lord’s day for the Sabbath, but all agree ea- 
sily in this, that the observation of the Lord’s day derives its 
validity, not from custom alone, or human constitution, but 
has been sanctioned by some divine constitution, since those 
things which the Apostles sanctioned by Apostolic authority, 
are to be esteemed as divine institutions.” —Do. p. 415. 


5.—The Lord’s Day instituted by Christ and his Apostles. 


“The two opinions (one that Christ, the other that the 
Apostles instituted the Lord’s day) are not difficult to be har- 
monized, if we say that Christ by his resurrection on this 
day, and by his example, has consecrated it, &c. . . . . but 
the Apostles by that divine authoritw which they possessed. . 

. sanctioned and instituted the first day of the week as 
the ordinary Sabbath of Christians.’ —Do. p. 415. 


6.—Coloss. 2: 16, does not remove the moral part of the 
fourth commandment. 


“What is said in Colos. 2: 16, ‘Let no man therefore judge 
you in respect of a holyday...or of the Sabbath days, 
which are a shadow of things to come,’ does not take away 
the moral part of the commandment in regard to the sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath, but only that which was’ ceremonial 
in it, and belonged to the shadow of things to come: of which 
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sort is not exemption from the ordinary labors, and divine 
worship, and a certain day of the week consecrated to them.” 
—Do. p. 416. 


QUENSTEDT. 


“By virtue of that in the third command which is moral, 
there is established for divine worship under the New Testa- 
ment also, one day in seven ; not indeed the seventh counting 
from the Creation, but the seventh in a weekly circle, or one 
fixed day in seven. ‘To the moral essence of the Sabbath 
pertains not only that some fixed time should be left for the 
worship of God, but that a certain day of the week should 
be consecrated to that purpose, because God has consecrated 
a day entire and as his own, and has blessed it. But that 
this one day in seven should be the seventh day (or Saturday) 
is not a part of the moral essence of the Sabbath. The 
seventh as the cardinal number of the day, is moral, as the 
ordinal, it is ceremonial. Only the ceremonial part of the 
precept is abrogated under the New Testament, the moral 
still is in force; to wit, in place of the Jewish Sabbath, the 
day which we call the Lord’s day has been substituted, one 
day in seven, however, being retained by the authority of the 
command of God. The Apology of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and the Confession itself, speak of the Lord’s day as 
ordained by the church, but ‘when the authority of the church 
is mentioned, the Church of the Apostles is included, on 
which the church depends.’ The resurrection of Christ oc- 
curred on this day, and by his example he consecrated it. 
He appeared on this day of the week to his disciples, and 
again to Thomas. On the same day he poured forth his 
spirit on the assembled Apostles, and by the confession of 
all ‘the Lord’s day’ (Rev. 1: 10) is the name of the first day 
of the week, as that day which, if not enjoined by express 
words by our Lord, was consecrated by his example. The 
antithesis to this view is first that of those who contend that 
the whole of the command is moral, and that the Jewish Sab- 
bath is therefore to be kept; secondly, of the Socinians, who 
deny that any part of it is moral, and assert that all has been 
set aside by Christ, and that no part is obligatory on Chris- 
tians. With the Socinians the Anabaptists agree on this as 
on many other points, so as to give rise to the proverb: “The 
Anabaptist is an ignorant Socinian, and the Socinian is an 
intelligent Anabaptist.”-—Quenstedt: ‘Systema Theologicum.’ 
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SPENER. 


*T find that the opinion is not well — of those who 
from Rom. 14: 5, Gal. 4: 10, Col. 16, would maintain 
that in the New Pestament no particular Sabbath i is any lon- 
ger enjoined, but that all days are to be made Sabbaths or 
holy days of rest by Christians. There is indeed much truth 
in the sentiment that a Christian should keep a perpetual 
Sabbath in the soul. . . . But this is not the only Sabbath 
enjoined in the third commandment, nor can it be asserted 
that this third commandment, as a part of the moral law, is 
entirely abrogated; but as a pertiediar Sabbath was already 
instituted of God in Paradise, (Gen. 2: 2) where also man 
might have kept that constant spiritual Sabbath, for the same 
reason also it is still retained in the New Testament. The 
cardinal feature in the third commandment must certainly 
remain in the New Testament. There must be one certain 
time for spiritual works. . . . The divine wisdom has ap- 
pointed for this time the sev enth day. 

An earnest sanctification of the Sabbath is obligatory upon 
us Christians. This sanctification is not a part of the cere- 
monial features. I feel assured that he who will habitually 
keep the Sabbath rightly, will discover by experience, and by 
its uses to his own soul, that this commandment is a benefac- 
tion rather than a burden, that God gives usa day of freedom 
from the toil to which we are condemned, that on it we may 
secure blessings to our souls.” —Spener. Bedenken. 

A systematic statement of the doctrines of the Sabbath 
involved in the views of these great writers of our church, 
may be presented in the following propositions : 

1. The law that one day in seven shall be set apart for the 
service of God, has existed by divine command, from the 
foundation of the world, and its obligation is a part of the 
original law of nature. 

2. The command was repeated in the decalogue and in the 
Mosaic law, with specific ceremonial characteristics adapting 
it to the Jewish nation. 

3. The law itself, generically considered, is of perpetual 
and universal obligation ; its specific ceremonial characteris- 
tics pertain only to the Jews. 

4, The law itself has never been abrogated; the specific 
ceremonial characteristics have been. 

5. To keep one day in seven holy to God, to abstain from 
all that may conflict with its sanctification, is generic, not 
specific; moral, not ceremonial. 
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6. The obligation to keep holy the seventh day, or Satur- 
day, is ceremonial and not binding on Christians. 

. The resyrrection of Christ, his successive appearings, 
the Pastesagtal effusion of his spirit, on the first day of the 
week, together with the example of the Apostles, and of the 
Apostolic Church, have shown to the church what day in the 
seven may, under the New Dispensation, most fitly be kept 
holy, and have led to the substitution of the first day of the 
week for the seventh, as the Christian Sabbath. 

8. To keep holy the first day of the week, to consecrate it 
to God, and to this end to abstain upon it from all works ex- 
cept those of necessity, mercy and the service of God, is 
obligatory on all men. 

No church can show a purer record than the Lutheran 
Church, on this very question of sound doctrine in regard to 
the moral and divine obligation to consecrate one day in every 
seven to God, and to repose from toil. The greatest leaders 
of theology in our church, considered a denial of the divine 
obligation to keep one day in seven as Socinian. The Sab- 
batarians, harmonizing with the Jews, considered even the 
determinative part of the fourth command as perpetual, and 
contended that Saturday should be kept. Our fathers re- 
jected this error. The Anabaptists and Socinians contended 
that no part of the fourth command is of divine obligation— 
that all is ceremonial. Our fathers rejected this error, and 
rested on this point as in others, on the truth removed from 
each extreme—that the generic Sabbath is primitive and has 
never been abrogated—that only what is ceremonial in the 
Jewish Sabbath is abrogated—that the Christian Sabbath is 
a glorious bond of the sovereignty of God in the law, and of 
the freedom of the church under the Gospel; divine in its 
generic origin and obligation, and apostolic in its specific 
determination. 
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ARTICLE IIL 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN,. 
XXVIII. 

Cuartes Aveustvus GotrLers Storcn. 


THE subject of the present sketch, whose memory we desire 
to honor, was one of our earlier ministers, who in obedience 
to what seemed an indication of Providence, immigrated to 
this country during the latter part of the last century, for 
the purpose of ministering to the wants of his brethren in 
the faith, who were depriv ed of the regular means of grace. 
His heart was moved by the representations he had received 
in relation to the spiritual desolation which here prevailed, 
and he determined, in God’s strength, to devote himself to 
this missionary field, which presented a prospect of so much 
usefulness to one who was anxious to do good, and who, in 
all his decisions, seemed to be guided by motives drawn from 
the divine word. Although he knew he was renouncing pe- 
cuniary and other adv antages, which were within his reach, 
in his native land, yet he was willing to make the sacrifice, 
and to forsake everything that was dear to him on earth, for 
a cause which he loved, and to whose interests he had conse- 
crated his life. He felt that the Good Shepherd’s watchful 
care would be extended to him, that He would sustain him in 
the hour of trial, and strengthen him for the arduous work, 
and that in the faithful discharge of what he considered to 
be duty, he would enjoy that peace of mind “which passeth 
all understanding,” to which an individual, influenced by oth- 
er principles, is a stranger. We have often been struck, as 
we have pursued our inquiries, with the strong faith, christian 
heroism, holy zeal, and self-denying efforts for the salvation 
of souls and the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
which characterized our earlier ministers. No one can read 
the narrative of their toils, or contemplate the character of 
their piety, without. instruction and profit to his own soul. 
They were, indeed, devoted men, who would have adorned the 
ministry of any church. They possessed the full confidence 
and unqualified regard of christians of every communion. 
They are bright models, worthy of our grateful remembrance 
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and careful study. Their virtues and their graces we should 
earnestly endeavor to reproduce in our own hearts and lives. 

Mr. Storch was born on the 16th of June, 1764, near the 
town of Helmstadt, in the Duchy of Brunswick. His father, 
George Frederick Storch, was a merchant of Helmstadt, and 
seems to have taken a deep interest in the welfare of his son. 
He not only furnished him with every facility for acquiring 
an excellent education, but also had him instructed in that 
knowledge which is of greater importance, and is able to 
make wise unto salvation. Having in infancy been consecra- 
ted to God by parents who justly estimated his higher rela- 
tions, and who carefully trained him for the great end of his 
existence, he early became the subject of religious impres- 
sions. At the age of fifteen he was received into the church 
by the rite of confirmation, in accordance with the Lutheran 
usage, thus ratifying the vows which had been assumed for 
him. About the same time, he became a member of the 
High School in his native place, where he continued for the 
space of three years. Having passed over the prescribed 
course, and been pronounced as properly qualified by Profes- 
sor Windeberg, the Director of the Institution, he was ad- 
mitted into the University of Helmstadt, in 1782. Here also 
he remained for three years, giving his attention principally 
to the science of Theology, as the work of the ministry was 
that to which he proposed to devote himself. Tis studies 
being completed, in the year 1785 he became tutor to the 
children of some nobleman of Hadenburg, an appointment 
he received through the influence of Rev. Mr. Velthusen, by 
whom he had, in his youth, been confirmed. He continued 
in this position for one year, when in consequence of the re- 
moval of his patron to Hanover, he accepted the situation of 
private teacher in the family of a merchant residing in the 
vicinity of Bremen. This office he held for two years, and 
Was engaged in discharging its duties, when application was 
made to him to undertake a mission to this Western Continent. 
A petition from members of our church in North Carolina, 
had been received, accompanied with a communication from 
Rey. Adolphus Nussman, who was sent as a missionary to 
this country, from Germany, in 1773, and who had, for sev- 
eral years, faithfully labored in poverty and privations, ear- 
nestly praying that additional help might be furnished, to 
relieve the spiritual destitution. The harvest was plenteous, 
but the laborers were few. This request was forwarded to 
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Mr. Velthusen, whose heart had been, for a long time, inter- 
ested in the deplor: able condition of things that existed i in this 
country. His attention was immediately directed to Mr. 
Storch, whose qualifications appeared well adapted to this 
missionary work. The young man, after taking the subject 
into consideration, expressed a willingness to go, and at once 
made arr: ingements for his departure, at the s same time re- 
ceiving from. his sovereign the written assurance, that if he 
were dissatisfied, and returned home, he should retain his 
claim to promotion in the fatherland. As a candidate for the 
sacred office, he was then examined, by the permission and 
order of the Duke—the examination being conducted by five 
professors—and solemnly ordained as minister to North Car- 
olina, by his pastor, who had from the beginning been his 
warm friend and generous benefactor. He started on his 
journey in the Spring of 1788, and after a protracted and 
dangerous voyage, arrived in the city of Baltimore on the 
27th of June. Here he met with a friendly reception from 
his brethren in the Lord, who gladly welcomed him as a ¢o- 
adjutor in the work, in which they were engaged. After re- 
maining with them for six weeks, he proceeded onward in his 
journey to the field designed as the scene of his future labors. 
Tle travelled to Charleston by sea, and here having purchased 
a horse, by an inland route he reached pastor Nussman’s re- 
sidence, in North Carolina, in the month of September. We 
find him, on his arrival, distinctly recognizing the goodness 
of God in the preservation of his life, and giving expression 
to the gratitude of his heart, for the faithful care exercised 
over him, and the kind protection he enjoyed during his 
journey to this land. ‘“God’s name,” says he, “be praised, 
who has so wonderfully and ‘paternally led me, and kept me 
safe in the midst of dangers ! 

Arrangements were now made by Mr. Nussman, in the 
congregations which desired Mr. Storch as their minister, and 
he immediately entered upon his duties. le was elected 
pastor of three congregations—one in Salisbury, where he 
took up his abode, ‘the others known by the names of the 
Organ and the Pine Church. Healso soon after commenced 
to perform regular service in Irish settlement. In progress 
of time he established other congregations in Rowan, Lincoln, 
and Cabarras Counties. In this region he spent his days in 
active service and self-denying efforts, preaching, exhorting, 
catechising, consoling the sick, and putting forth his hand, 
wherever he could do good. Although invited to some of the 
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most prominent charges in the church, he declined them all, 
in view of the great need of ministers in the South. The 
blessing of God was resting upon his labors, and he saw no 
reason why he should make a change. He lived in Salisbury 
for seventeen years, regularly performing pastoral duties, 
and seeing a flourishing congregation gathered around him. 
The first two years of his residence in this place, he was do- 
mesticated in the house of Lewis Beard, Esq., whose daugh- 
ter, Christiana, he married on the 14th of January, 1790. 
From this union there were eleven children. Of these, only 
two survive—Anna, wife of Frederick Brougher, Esq., of 
Tippah County, Mississippi, and Theophilus Stork, D. D., of 
Philadelphia. 

In the year 1787 he made a visit to the North, and atten- 
ded the annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Synod, “to 
strengthen himself,” as the record says, “to renewed exer- 
tions in the service of his divine Master.” At this time there 
was no Lutheran Synod in the South. The only ecclesiasti- 
eal bodies in our connexion were the Synods of Pennsylvania 
and of New York, the former of which was organized in 
1748, the latter in 1785. The Synod of North Carolina, of 
which Mr. Storch was the first President, was not formed 
until the year 1803. Our clerical register, at the beginning 
of the present century, could be readily counted—the names 
were easily recollected. Our church has grown rapidly. The 
little one has become a thousand. Notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages under which we labored, God has prospered us. 
The efforts of his servants have been accompanied with the 
divine benediction. 

Mr. Storch, on his return from Synod, not only continued 
to give his services to the congregations, gathered in the dis- 
tricts of his immediate residence, but also paid several visits 
to churches in South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, which 
were unsupplied with ministers. He felt a deep concern for 
the members of our church who were deprived of the minis- 
trations of the sanctuary, who had no one to break to them 
the word of life. He was willing to endure any amount of 
labor, or to submit to any inconvenience, that he might be 
useful to his fellow-men, and fulfil the great mission in which 
he had enlisted. 

During the latter period of his life, Mr. Storch removed to 
a farm, ten miles south of Salisbury, a central point between 
his congregations, where he continued to dwell till his death. 
The last six years of his existence, however, physical infirm- 
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ities prevented him from attending to the regular services in 
the house of God, but he embraced every opportunity to 
speak a word for Christ, to counsel his people, and to comfort 
the afflicted. During his last illness, which was extended to 
several weeks, he was patient and resigned. He remained 
firm until the end in the profession of his faith, and gave to 
his family and friends the clearest assurance of his unshaken 
hope of everlasting life, and his strong desire that true piety 
and the religion of the heart might become general among 
mankind. His final testimony to the value and efficiency of 
Gospel truth, and in honor of the Master who was calling 
him to himself, was unequivocal and decided. Jesus Christ 
was to him everything, the alpha and the omega, the begin- 
ning and the end of eternal salvation, All his consolation 
arose from his deep convictions of the all-sufficiency of his 
Redeemer’s sacrifice. Religious thoughts lingered in his 
mind, when it seemed to have lost its hold of all other sub- 
jects. When the hour of his departure came, he was ready. 
Death to him had no terrors. It was completely disarmed of 
its sting. Leaning on the arm that is mighty to save, with- 
out any trepidation he “walked through the valley of the 
shadow of death,”’ and his disembodied spirit gently passed 
from earth to heaven. He died March 29th, 1831, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. His remains were interred at 
the Organ church, so long the scene of his ministerial labors. 
A notice of the solemn occasion, in a secular sheet published 
at the South, says: ‘The deep and unrestrained emotions of 
the assembly of his spiritual children, at the grave of their 
departed friend, evinced the magnitude of their loss, and the 
extent of his worth.” 

There was in the subject of our narrative, the happy union 
of the scholar and the christian. He was a man of learning, 
as our earlier ministers generally were, who received their 
education in Germany. He was trained from his youth, and 
devoted many years to his preparation for active duty. He 
had the reputation of being a superior linguist. He was fa- 
miliar with the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and it is said he 
could converse fluently in five or six different languages. Such 
was his thirst for knowledge, that he kept pace with the im- 
provements of the age, and was constantly adding to his 
stores of information. His mind was active and discriminat- 
ing, and so well disciplined, that he had no difficulty in grasp- 
ing any subject that claimed his attention. It is said his 
library was large and valuable, embracing quite a number of 
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distinguished German authors. Many of these he bequeathed 
to our Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, of which he was 
elected one of the first directors, and in whose prosperity he 
always manifested a deep interest. The most of his books 
are, however, in the possession of the Collegiate Institute, at 
Mount Pleasant, Cabarras Co., N. C. 

Hle was regarded as a devout, earnest, and eloquent preach- 
er in the German language. He had the rare talent of inter- 
esting, in the truth, the minds of his hearers—the well informed 
as well as those of more limited education. He could render 
the subject intelligible to the most illiterate, and yet attract- 
ive to the most accomplished audience. As a pastor, he in- 
spired perfect confidence by his love and sincerity. He was 
most faithful to the congregations over which he had been 
appointed Bishop. His aim was to secure their union and 
fellowship with the Son of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
and thus to cheer them with the bright hopes of an endless 
life— 

“ A skilful workman he, 
In God’s great moral vineyard !” 
His pastorate was one of constantly increasing interest and 
delight to him. With apostolic zeal, he strove to do all the 
good he could, while he lived, and succeeded in performing 
un almost incredible amount of labor. His missionary tours 
to South Carolina are still held in grateful remembrance, and 
spoken of with the deepest reverence and affection, by many 
who, through his instrumentality, were first brought from 
darkness into light, and from the kingdom of Satan into that 
of the living God. He never seemed happier than when la- 
boring for the salvation of immortal souls, and for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom. He was always, when present, 
chosen as the President of Synod, and frequently had with 
him, young men pursuing their studies with the ministry in 
view. He possessed the confidence of the church. Writes 
one * who succeeded him in one of his churches, “Mr. Storch 
was truly a man of God! Many are yet living who formerly 
sut under his preaching, in whose hearts he is sacredly em- 
balmed, and who still cherish for him the most profound re- 
spect.”” No one ever questioned the genuineness of his piety, 
or the sincerity of his actions. Stern in his integrity, exem- 
plary in his deportment, he awakened respect. The world 
acknowledged him to be an honest man, and paid to him as 


* Rev. Samuel Rothrock, Rowan County, North Carolina. 
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such, its tribute of regard. He was a pious, humble chris- 
tian, devoted to his Master’s work, cheerful yet devout, ten- 
der yet earnest, zealous without bigotry or fanaticism, spright- 
ly without levity, grave without moroseness, a model of meek- 
ness and every christian virtue. He was decided in his views, 
and fearless in the discharge of duty— 
“Yet he was humble, kind, forgiving, meek, 
Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild.” 

His piety was of that simple-hearted, child-like nature, so 
characteristic of the pious German. He had, too, a large 
christian heart—a heart that loved the Savior, and beat 
warmly to every great interest of humanity, and took delight 
in tracing the Redeemer’s image in all his followers. His 
manners were unobtrusive, and the modesty which character- 
ized his beneficence, reminded one of the noiseless course of 
a rivulet in a meadow, which discloses its presence only by 
the rejoicing verdure of its banks. He illustrated in his 
daily practice the principles which he professed, and was a 
living epistle of the Gospel, “known and read of all men.” 
No blemish ever sullied his conduct, no stain can tarnish the 
fair name he has left behind him. He is now joined to the 
host of honored witnesses who have fulfilled their ministry, 
and who with silent lips, being dead, speak the word of end- 
Jess life to those, that yet remain upon the earth. 


XXIX. 
GOTTLIEB S10RER. 


This aged and vencrable father in the ministry, who only 
a few years since passed from among us, and upon whose la- 
bors the verdict of the church has set its approval, is also 
deserving of a place in our series of departed worthies. He 
was long known as an active and useful man in the church. 
It is right that we should pay a tribute to his various excel- 
lencies as a christian and a minister of the Gospel. Deeply 
interested in Zion, he labored zealously to promote its pros- 
perity. Faithfully devoted to the people, so long the objects 
of his pastoral care, his services are still retained in affection- 
ate recollection. His memory should be preserved from for- 
getfulness, his virtues handed down to posterity as a legacy, 
his example permitted to have its salutary influence on the 
church! 
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Rev. Gottlieb Shober, the son of Andrew and Hetwig Re- 
gina Shober, was a native of Bethlehem, Pa., and was born 
on the first of November, 1756. He died at Salem, where 
he located soon after his removal to North Carolina, on the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1838, in the eighty-second year of 
his age, and was, at the time of his death, the only survivor 
of those who had commenced the building of that place.— 
Ilis parents were exemplary christians, in connexion with the 
United Brethren church, who, with other members of their 
communion, removed to the South to a new settlement, that 
had just been commenced, by the church, in Bethabera. They 
had consecrated their child in infancy to his Lord and Re- 
deemer, in the holy sacrament of baptism, and amid the perils 
of his early years, the vows which they had assumed, they 
endeavored to observe. They strove to instruct the young 
immortal committed to their care, in the doctrines and duties 
of the Gospel, and to bring him up in the fear of God. The 
hallowed influences which surrounded this period of his life, 
were productive of the happiest results. He became the sub- 
ject of serious impressions, and early devoted himself to the 
Lord. The instructions of his youth had been carefully 
treasured up, and his mind so stored with truth, that error in 
all its forms had been resisted. He himself remarks: “In 
the years of my childhood the Savior drew me to his side, so 
that I loved him tenderly, and often prayed to him sincerely. 
I could frequently repeat to him the infant prayer, ‘keep me 
near to thee.’ Especially as I passed jnto the period of 
boyhood, did the tears flow all the day long, because I was 
concerned with regard to the future, and knew not what would 
befall me in the world. Then I promised my Savior to be 
his, and entreated him to take me away from earth whenever 
he should see, that I was inclined to wander from him. Never 
shall I forget that day! In my thirteenth year, as I left 
Nazareth Hall, where I had been attending school, and went 
in company with others to North Carolina, I was often conso- 
led during the journey, and on my arrival to our new home, 
to think of this time, and to believe that my Savior would 
not forsake me.’’ He seems to have been a serious youth 
and his mind continued to be exercised on the subject of re- 
ligion. He felt a great concern in reference to the evidences 
of his acceptance with God and his prospects for eternity. 
He tells us that, on one occasion, when stretched upon his 
bed at night, his thoughts were very much occupied with his 
spiritual condition, and his probable future career. He wished 
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to know what was in reversion for him, and whether he would 
be finally happy in the world to come. Whilst thus engaged 
he fell asleep, and during the night he had a remarkable 
dream, which left upon his mind a most vivid impression. 
His future life appeared revealed to him, and he saw, how all 
his difficulties from within and without, his perplexities and 
troubles had arisen from his ardent temper and inflexible dis- 
position. Yet he thought he could see, in the distance, a 
meadow green and redolent, where all was rest, peace and 
happiness. He remarks in this connexion, “how often I 
might have been preserved, and how many vexations I might 
have escaped, if I had not been so headstrong, and inclined 
to follow the promptings of my own nature, regardless of the 
consequences! It is certain that he who is, in disposition, a 
child, who loves like a child, believes everything, hopes every- 
thing, and puts the best construction on everything, spares 
himself many unhappy hours. But I was always anxious to 
live a life devoted to the Lord, and I know that he often 
made himself manifest to me, and afforded me extraordinary 
consolation. From this time I could say, ‘the Lord is m 
shepherd, I shall want nothing.’”” We have been very muc 
interested in the early experience of this man of God. We 
here get some glimpse of his natural disposition, and the 
mental conflicts through which he passed, as well of his ear- 
nest yearnings to be brought completely under the influence 
of grace, and transformed, by the renewing of his mind, into 
the image of his divine Master. He united with the church 
when he reached his seventeenth year, and partook of the 
Lord’s Supper for the first time, on the 23d of November, 
1773. Although he at this time believed that the work of his 
salvation was accomplished, he soon discovered that remains 
of sin were still dwelling within him, that spiritual enemies 
were yet to be encountered and overcome. He writes, “that 
peace I once experienced, passed away; I found faith: was 
every day required; love for sin again manifested itself, al- 
ways, however, accompanied with fear; error of every kind 
presented itself to my mind, and as I grew older, I was even 
tempted to deny Jesus, and to declare the teachings of the 
sible and all religious experience as false. But how grateful 
I am that nothing could induce me to yield to the evil sug- 
gestions, and to doubt the reality of what I had myself felt.” 
In all that he has written respecting his early religious expe- 
rience, he speaks like one who had felt, in his own soul, the 
power of the truth. Referring to the necessity, on the part 
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of the sinner, of renouncing ail self-righteousness, and rely- 
ing solely for acceptance on the merits of the Redeemer, he 
uses the following language: “He who does not humble him- 
self at the very cross of _ although in the bosom‘of the 
church, continues a servant of sin in all his attempts to ren- 
der easy the way of salvation.”” Again, in speaking of our 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit, and the insufficiency of 
our own unaided efforts, he says: “When, after a long, pa- 
tient waiting, I was permitted, for the first time, to partake 
of the Holy Supper, I anticipated heavenly things, and earn- 
estly prepared myself for the occasion, by prayer, singing, 
attendance at church, and the like, and I believed I would 
thus worthily partake of the ordinance. But the result dis- 
appointed my expectations. I was distressed and quite per- 
plexed. The next time, however, I came as a poor worthless 
being, and I cannot describe what my heart then enjoyed. 
The same frequently afterwards took place; but on many 
other occasions it would have indeed been better if I had not 
gone to the table of the Lord.” 

From the beginning of his christian career, he tells us that 
he was impressed with the conviction that he owed body and 
soul to the Savior. He therefore employed all his time, not 
devoted to necessary business, to the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, so that he might be qualified for the service of 
God. As there was to him, at this time, no prospect of en- 
tering the ministry—although he did not feel satisfied to be 
diverted from this purpose—“‘it remained for me,” he says, 
“to delight the congregation with music—a science always 
very important, in my estimation—a knowledge of which I 
acquired by my own diligence, almost without any instruc- 
tion.” ' 

The subject of our sketch was brought up in indigent cir- 
cumstances. In his early years it was his lot to struggle 
with adversity. This training proved to him an excellent 
discipline for the future. It made him “self-reliant, versatile 
and the master of expedients.”” 

“Strengthened and braced by breathing, in content, 

The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 

And drinking from the well of homely life,”— 
he was better fitted for the work for which Providence seemed 
to design him, and his future efficiency and usefulness were 
increased. For several years he was engaged in teaching a 
school, but the salary, thus furnished, being inadequate for the 
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support of a family, he sought employment as a clerk in a 
store. In this position he remained for three years. He 
found it necessary, however, to engage in something else, ag 
he was getting into debt. He therefore determined to pursue 
some mechanical art. ‘Although the occupation,’’ he says, 
“was to me entirely new, with the blessing of God upon m 
unwearied efforts, I succeeded.” We find him, during all this 
period, active as a christian, and constantly recognizing God 
in all his ways. His belief in divine Providence was very 
decided, and his cordial acquiescence in the occurrences of 
life, ever apparent. “‘When I met with losses in my business,” 
he says, “I clearly saw that it was best for me, in order that 
worldly pride might not become the chief aim of life, which, 
with my active disposition, could easily be the result.” Some 
time after this he built, in the vicinity of Salem, a paper-mill 
(the first establishment of the kind south of the Potomac), 
and also opened a book store, serving at the same time as 
Post Master of the place. Here too he was successful. He 
did not, as the consequence however, suffer his interest in 
spiritual matters to diminish. Although prospered in worldly 
concerns, he did not forget God. His love for the cause of 
religion was not impaired, and great was his anxiety to pro- 
mote the good of the people with whom he stood in church 
connexion. It was a feeling of this kind that prompted him 
to study law, and engage for some years as an advocate. His 
Moravian brethren were involved in suits in reference to their 
land affairs. He was desirous of aiding them in adjusting 
these difficulties. He practiced law with success for several 
years, and was repeatedly elected to the State Legislature, of 
which he was a prominent member. 

Having become tired of public life, and lost all relish for 
secular business, after he had passed his fiftieth year, he ded- 
icates himself to God in the ministry of his Son. In enter- 
ing upon the work, at this advanced age, he was only carry- 
ing out an inclination, and obeying an impulse, which had 
followed him from his youth, and which had strengthened 
with his years. The Lutheran church was selected by him, 
as a field of labor, because he believed that in this connexion 
he could be of greater service than in the Moravian church, 
in whose bosom he had been reared. He saw the great des- 
titution that prevailed among our people in North Carolina. 
There were so many congregations unsupplied with pastors, 
flocks without shepherds, wandering away from the fold, be- 
cause there was none to care for their souls. The Moravians, 
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who felt an interest in their Lutheran brethren, preached 
occasionally to those in their vicinity, to whom the means of 
grace were not regularly afforded. Our laborers were at this 
time few and scattered.* When Mr. Shober, encouraged by 
the leadings of Providence, and a special answer to prayer, 
offered his services to the Lutheran church as a minister of 
the Gospel, he was received with great joy. 

In the Spring of 1810, in company with Rev. Mr. Storch, 
he visited South Carolina, during which occasion he preached 
his first sermon. The following autumn, at a meeting of the 
Synod of North Carolina, in the presence of a large congre- 
gation, he was set apart to the work of the ministry— 


“By Jehovah chosen and ordained 
To take into his charge the souls of men!” 


he immediately became pastor of several churches in Salem 
and the neighborhood, where he continued to labor with great 
activity and unabated zeal, until a few years before his death, 
without receiving any pecuniary remuneration—with no other 
reward for his services than that which flows from a conscious- 
ness that we are engaged in the path of duty, and that the 
smiles of heaven are resting upon us. As the Lord had 


blessed his industry, and provision had been made for his 
family, he rejoiced that he could devote himself and his time 
to him who had redeemed him with his own precious blood. 


* “From Pennsylvania and other States the Germans migrated also to 
North Carolina. The same difficulties which opposed the establishment 
of regular churches and regular clergymen in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, also existed in North Carolina, in an eminent degree. The deplo- 
rable situation having been made known in Europe, the Lord stirred up 
the heart of the Rev. Mr. Velthusen, who sent over Rev. Messrs. Nuss- 
man and Arndt, and who faithfully labored in poverty and privations, 
until they groaned for assistance; and on application by them to their 
generous helper, Mr. Velthusen, he warmed the hearts of our members 
in his sphere, so as to enable him to send over Rev. Messrs. Storch, Ro- 
schen and Bernhard, and they arrived abont fifteen years after Messrs. 
Nussman and Arndt. Mr. Roschen went back in a few years. Mr, 
Bernhard died, and also Nussman and Arndt. The Rev. R. J. Miller, a 
member of the Episcopal church, was received and ordained as a minis- 
ter, and Rey. Paul Henkel, a member of the Pennsylvania Synod, also 
united with them. A new era for our church commenced, when the 
ministers met in Synod, for the first time, in 1803; here they formed a 
constitution, entered into rules and regulations, and deliberated and suc- 
ceeded in providing how our church, with the blessing of God, might be 
supplied with Gospel ministers. In the year 1817 the Synod consisted 
of fen ordained ministers, nine candidates and fourteen catechets.”—Sho- 
bers Ilistory of the Lutheran Church, 
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In the brief notes concerning himself, which he wrote in 
1816, he remarks, “In my labors in the Lutheran church, 
whose doctrine of reconciliation through Christ, corresponds 
so entirely with the instructions I received in the Moravian 
church, I have found the greatest satisfaction, when engaged 
in the prosecution of my studies, in the exercises of public 
worship, or in the administration of the ordinances. Whether 
however, I have been a benefit to the souls of others, I do not 
know. It may be, that I will not ascertain this fact until 
eternity discloses it. Then will I also ascertain the many 
errors which I have committed in my ministerial service. If 
anything be recorded against me, I implore the Savior, 
through his meritorious death, to wash my guilt away, that I 
may, at last, behold him.” In the same autobiography, we 
find also the following reflections with regard to his past life, 
whose end he supposed was, at this time, drawing nigh: “Af- 
ter one has lived sixty years, and reviews the by-gone period, 
it appears like a dream; examined froma christian stand- 
point, it is worthy of the most careful remembrance ; it pre- 
sents countless evidences of the way in which the great, the 
merciful God and Savior condescends to guide and nourish, 
protect and preserve a poor, helpless, mortal being, and how 
his patience and mercy neither grow cold nor old, until his 
purpose has been accomplished! This is particularly my own 
experience; for the patience which has been exercised to- 
wards me, the kindness which I have experienced, and the 
faithfulness with which I have been guided, often awaken, in 
such a review, great humiliation and self-condemnation. My 
life has been extended to a period of sixty years, but accord- 
ing to many indications, it has almost reached its termination. 
It has been surely long enough! Should it be protracted, I 
commit it to the care of the Lord. If it be his will that my 
life should be continued, it will be for the attainment of some 
end!” Although he so cordially acquiesced in what was the 
will of God, yet he seemed anxious to depart, and anticipated 
with great delight, the change in his condition, and the joys 
of the future world. It pleased heaven, however, to restore 
him to health, and to prolong his life upwards of twenty 
years. He continued his active services as pastor of the 
charge which had so long claimed his attention, until a few 
years before his death, when he resigned in consequence of 
the growing infirmities of age. Although it frequently caused 
him pain that he did not see those fruits from his labors which 
he expected, yet he cherished the humble hope that his efforts 
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were not in vain, and that his Lord would say to him at the 
Great Day, Here are they, that thou hast been the instrument 
of bringing to an acquaintance with me. His last years 
were devoted to daily preparation for the change which he 
felt so soon awaited him. His thoughts dwelt much upon 
heaven, and he desired to speak of his hope of eternal life. 
He was conscious of his unworthiness, and acknowledged his 
sinfulness ; he trusted only in the meritorious sufferings of 
his blessed Redeemer. Just before his last illness he said, 
with unusual cheerfulness, to a brother, “When you shall 
hear of my death, you may be sure that I have gone to my 
Savior.” He appeared to entertain no doubt of his happi- 
ness in another world. Although his health had been gradu- 
ally declining, he was confined to his chamber only a short 
time before his death. Without much suffering, he was per- 
mitted to exchange this life for another. He breathed out 
his happy spirit into the hands of his Savior, whom he had 
endeavored in life faithfully to serve. His remains were com- 
mitted to the silent tomb, where his “flesh shall rest in hope.” 
They are in the safe keeping of Him who will quicken them 
in due season, and show them to us, when recovered from the 
grave, in all their improvement ! 

The ecclesiastical association with which Mr. Shober had 
been so long connected, and over which he repeatedly presid- 
ed, seemed to appreciate his worth, and on the occasion of 
his death adopted the following minute: ‘Resolved, That the 
Synod has heard with deep regret of the death of Rev. Gott- 
lieb Shober, who has, for many years, been an efficient and 
useful member of this body. Resolved, That the Synod will 
ever cherish in grateful remembrance, the active zeal and 
eminent services of father Shober.’”’ One of our ministers 
in the South, in a recent communication to us, thus writes: 
“Mr. Shober was, in his day, one of the pillars of the Lu- 
theran church in North Carolina, a zealous minister, and a 
warm hearted christian; of a very charitable and benevolent 
disposition, and a devoted friend of Sunday Schools, of Bible, 
Tract, Missionary and Education Societies. He gave liber- 
ally of his means to the support of these institutions. He 
preached to a small congregation in the neighborhood in which 
I was raised, where he also established a Sunday School, with 
which I became connected in my youthful days, and which 
continued in successful operation for a number of years after 
I entered the pastoral office. He aided me in getting into 
the ministry. I was poor. He gave me money to defray 
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my expenses as a foot-traveller to Gettysburg. Never can I 
forget his kindness to me!” 

From all that we have been able to gather, relative to the 
subject of our memoir, we infer that he was a good man, very 
much under the influence of christian principle, and anxious 
in every way to do good. His life, even before he entered 
the ministry, was spent in untiring activity and useful labor. 
After he commenced the work of preaching, he labored in 
every department, in which a minister of the Gospel could 
labor, so long as his strength permitted him. He was an ac- 
tive working man, whose presence was felt in every enterprize 
with which he was identified. He was the warm friend of 
every object designed to elevate the character of our Zion, 
and he was not easily discouraged in the pursuit of measures 
which he believed conducive to the prosperity of the church, 
and the extension of the Savior’s kingdom. He was the effi- 
cient and generous patron of the benevolent institutions of 
the day. Until the period of his death, he was one of the 
most active defenders of our General Synod, as he had also 
been prominent among its early founders. Regarding a 
general union of the Lutheran Synods in the United States 
as a matter of great moment, he labored very earnestly for 
its organization. Although the proposition was not at first 
generally received with favor, he did not, on that account, 
desist from the effort. He did not relax his labors until they 
were crowned with success.* He was elected President of 
the General Synod at its convention in 1825, at Frederick, 
Md., and was also placed upon the committees chosen to pre- 
pare a Hymn Book for our churches, and to publish the 
Translation of Luther’s Catechism. He also took a deep 
interest in the establishment of a Seminary for the training 
of young men for the ministry of reconciliation, and was ap- 
pointed one of the first directors of the institution by the 
General Synod of 1825, which adopted the preliminary mea- 
sures for the formation of the Seminary, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
In his last will and testament, he remembered this School of 


* The convention which organized the General Synod, assembled in 
Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 22d, 1820. The initiatory step towards this union 
was taken by the Synod of Pennsylvania, convened in the city of Balti- 
more in 1819. At this meeting, Rev. G. Shober appeared as a delegate 
from the Synod of North Carolina, for the express purpose of suggest- 
ing and urging the formation of a General Union among the Synods. 
He had prepared the outline of a plan, which constituted the basis of 
the discussions held on this subject.— Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. V. 
p- 240. 
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the Prophets, and left it three thousand acres of land, and 
although the institution did not derive any special advantage 
from the bequest, as the land did not increase in value, as the 
donor anticipated, yet the act is an evidence of his attach- 
ment to the cause, and his desire to give some substantial 
testimony of his affection for the Seminary. He was much 
devoted to the Sabbath School enterprise, and took an effi- 
cient and practical interest in all its operations. He was re- 
garded as the founder of the system, in the region in which 
he lived, and principally through his efforts an auxilary to 
the American Sunday School Union was established in North 
Carolina, of which he was for many years the active Presi- 
dent. He considered the institution asa nursery of tender 
plants for the heavenly garden, and labored most successfully 
to extend its influence and increase its usefulfess. He visited 
these schools from time to time, even until old age, and al- 
ways seemed in his element when he was speaking to children 
on the love of Christ. He was a man of considerable zeal, 
great energy, glowing enthusiasm, and deep sensibilities. He 
had a heart warm at its centre, enlarged by an expansive 
humanity, and devoted to truth, justice and integrity. He 
was distinguished for his undisguised frankness and unaffected 
sincerity. He maintained his own opinions without fear or 
hesitation. He pursued no crooked course, no serpentine 
policy to attain an end he had in view. He abhorred equiv- 
ocation in every form. With a mind that knew no dissimu- 
lation, a lofty independence, an ardent temper, anda character 
decidedly affirmative, he frequently experienced difficulties, 
and encountered points other than pleasant, in his pilgrimage 
through life, and which a disposition more pliant could have 
averted, yet upon such occasions, in the conscious rectitude 
of his intentions, and the purity of his aims, he ever founda 

solace. - His integrity was his strong security. 

Hic murus aeneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 
A conscientious and absolute surrender of the life to the gui- 
dance of duty, will always bring us into the possession of a 
peace more valuable than the world, with all its treasures, can 
bestow. The man who fearlessly discharges his duty, who 
never yields to dishonesty in pee By but in every vicissitude 
of fortune, and in every relation of life, in all his plans and 
purposes, his words and his actions, is guided by a rigid, un- 
bending integrity, deserves, and will secure, in the end, always 
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the homage of our hearts. He enjoys too, the approbation 
of his own conscience, and is certain of the favor of heaven. 
The meekness and condescension which Mr. Shober manifes- 
ted, in seeking out the ignorant and the poor, the kind and 
constant care which he exercised over their spiritual interests, 
the generous sympathy which he extended to them, and the 
eagerness and agsiduity with which he brought the entire re- 
sources of his holy office to bear on their improvement, were 
also striking attributes of his character. 

In person the subject of our sketch was rather above the 
medium stature, and in his advanced years decidedly corpu- 
lent. He had an expansive, good forehead, and the linea- 
ments of his countenance gave indications of a strong and 
active mind. God had endowed him with good natural parts, 
and he was a remarkable example of sound, practical wisdom. 
The rudiments of his education were all christian. Although 
he was not a learned man, and did not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of instruction usually afforded candidates for the 
ministry, his good sense and unaffected piety made him a 
useful laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. We would not 
undervalue education or learning in the ministry, but we may 
say that humble piety will often accomplish more than splen- 
did talents, or the most extensive erudition. The real power 
of the minister is concentrated in his piety, and without this, 
his ministry will be a barrenness and a curse. No one, how- 
ever, felt more strongly than this excellent man, the defects 
of his intellectual training; no one was more anxious to re- 
pair the disadvantages under which he had labored, and to 
furnish to those who regarded themselves as called to the 
Gospel ministry, the best facilities for acquiring the necessary 
preparation. 

Mr. Shober preached, as may be inferred from his charac- 
ter, boldly, pungently, and pointedly. His purpose always 
seemed to be to exhibit and enforce the truth, and not to di- 
rect attention to himself. His delivery was earnest and for- 
cible. There was an ardor in his manner which awakened 
attention and touched the heart. He was’ interested in his 
work. He did not preach because he had been ordained, but 
he had been ordained that he might preach. He was very 
fond of music, and possessed a high degree of musical skill. 
Tle was, for several years, an organist, and he often remarked 
that he enjoyed many a blessing whilst discoursing sounds 
upon the instrument, particularly on communion occasions. 
He thought that the solemn tones of the organ were devo- 
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tional, and assisted in preparing souls for those important 
seasons. 

Mr. Shober prepared two volumes for the press, the one, 
translated from the German of Stilling, called “Scenes in the 
World of Spirits;” the other entitled “A Comprehensive 
account of the rise and progress of the Blessed Reformation 
of the Christian Church, by Doctor Martin Luther: Inter- 
spersed with views of his character and doctrine.” The latter 
work was written at the request of the Synod of North Car- 
olina, and after an examination of the manuscript, was high- 
ly —— and recommended to the public. 

r. Shober was married in the year 1782, to Maria Mag- 
dalena Transu, to whom he seemed most affectionately devoted, 
and with whom he was permitted, on the 17th of December, 
1832, to celebrate a matrimonial jubilee. They were blessed 
with seven children, three sons and four daughters—three of 
whom, with their mother, preceded the father into the eternal 
world. Three of his daughters married clergymen, Rev. 
Messrs. Van Neman Favely, John G. Herrman and Peter 
Walle. The testimony of the children who survive is, “That 
God gave them a faithful and an affectionate father, whose 
constant desire it was to render them useful members of so- 
ciety, and who availed himself of every oppportunity to lead 
them to Christ.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


QUERIES IN REGARD TO DR. SEYFFARTH’S LECTURES ON 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


I was much interested in the perusal of an article, in the 
July number of this Journal, by Dr. Seyffarth, on Egyptian 
Antiquities. It contains many new things, and treats on 
subjects of grave importance. I hope he has been conducted 
to correct and safe conclusions upon his, main subject. A 
thorough investigation, and correct understanding of the his- 
torical and scientific value of the antiquities of Egypt will, 
no doubt, shed an important light upon the early history of 
mankind, and especially upon that portion of it which consti- 
tutes the great stream of biblical history. 
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I cannot, however, conceal the fact, that some portions of 
that article did not prove as satisfactory as was desirable, and 
that quite a number of difficulties arose in my mind durin 
its perusal. I especially regretted that Dr. Seyffarth did not, 
for the purpose of enabling us to follow him, give us the data 
for the results which he has obtained, and which, to so great 
an extent, differ from those at which other investigators have 
arrived. The enquiring mind is not satisfied, unless it is aided 
in its efforts to gain, for itself, intelligible reasons for the 
conclusions to which it is asked to come. If the proofs are 
not furnished, so far as the subject admits of them, we are 
inclined to look upon the effort as a display of mere dogma- 
tism, and to turn away with indifference. 

Without referring to all the difficulties which presented 
themselves to my mind, and which Dr. Seyffarth will, perhaps, 
have the kindness hereafter to aid us in overcoming, I will 
direct attention, in the first place, to a statement which he 
makes under section XX. 

I. On the ninety-fifth page he states: “That the Hebrews, 
until after the destruction of Jerusalem, reckoned by fixed 
solar months of thirty days, we learn from Josephus, the 
earlier Rabbis, many passages of the Old Testament, and the 
dates of the Jewish Sabbaths assigned to certain days of the 
month. ‘The first day of the month Nisan, of the ecclesiasti- 
cal year, began on the 6th of March, Julian time.” By Juli- 
an time, it is presumed, he means the year as regulated by 
Julius Czesar, and which consisted of 365} days, or three 
years of 365 each, and a fourth of 366 days. This being a 
little too long, caused the months to advance slowly in the 
year, so that, at the time that Gregory reformed the calendar, 
there was an error of ten days. This produced the difference 
between Old and New Style. We understand him, then, to 
assert that the month Nisan began on the 6th of March, 0. 
S. How this can take place yearly, is a mystery to us, un- 
less the Hebrew ecclesiastical year was a solar year, like the 
Julian, and its months solar months. And here our difficul- 
ties increase. 

(a) Josephus (lib. I. cap. X), describing the Hebrew festi- 
vals, in substantially the same manner in which they are de- 
scribed in Leviticus 23, states what sacrifices were offered at 
the new moon, what additional offerings were made at the 
beginning of the seventh month (which was the first of their 
civil year), and on the 10th and 15th of the same, which he 
expressly calls a lunar month; and also informs us that the 
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paschal lamb was slain on the 14th of the Junar month Nisan, 
which was the Ist in the ecclesiastical year. Whilst the He- 
brews may have derived their civil year from the Egyptians, 
among whom they so long dwelt, the ecclesiastical year was 
divinely ordained or enjoined upon them, and expressly made 
to begin with the month Nisan, which was just six months 
from Tisri, the beginning of the civil. Their year, regulat- 
ing all their festivals and religious ceremonies, was to begin 
with the regular return of the time of the year in which they 


left Egypt. 

In Taher 28: 11, we read: “Andin the beginnings of 
your months, ye shall offer a burnt offering unto the Lord,” 
&e. In Isaiah 1: 14, we further read: “your new moons 
and appointed feasts my soul hateth,’ &. These and nu- 
merous other passages, which we find scattered throughout 
the Old Testament, make it plain that the “new moons,’ and 
the “beginnings of your months,” mean the same thing, and 
constrain us to regard the Hebrew months as lunar, consistin 
alternately of twenty-nine and thirty days. We are also tol 
by various authorities, that the new moon was carefully looked 
for by persons specially appointed by the Sanhedrim, that the 
month began on the evening next after its first appearance, 
and that the fact was proclaimed to the people by the sound 
of the trumpet. 

(6) The lunar month, most probably consisting alternately 
of twenty-nine and thirty days, would make the year to have 
only 354 days, or 11} days less than the solar year. This 
would cause the lunar to run backward in the solar month of 
each year, a little more than eleven days; so that if the 
month Nisan (lunar) were to begin, as the Dr. observes, on 
the 6th of March, in one year, it would on the next year be- 
gin on the 23d of February, and the 14th of Nisan, the day 
on which the Passover was to be slain, would be subject to a 
like fluctuation. When Josephus, in the chapter above re- 
ferred to, states that on the 14th of the month Nisan, “when 
the sun is in Aries,’”’ the paschal lamb was slain, he cannot 
mean that on that day in every year, the sun was in the first 
point of Aries, or exactly in the Equinox, but merely in the 
sign of Aries; for neither the solar nor the lunar month will 
admit of it, except after the lapse of some years. In the 
solar calendar, the new and full moons happen at very nearly 
the same times of the year after the expiration of nineteen 
years, which is called the lunar cycle. We shall find it ne- 
cessary to refer to this point again. 
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The whole design, moreover, of the introduction of a thir- 
teenth month, ve Adar, or second Adar, was to keep the lunar 
months in as close correspondence with the same seasons of 
the year. It was important that the festivals and offerings 
should occur as regularly as possible. The offering of the 
first fruits, which always took place on the second day of the 
Paschal festival (Levit. 23: 10-12, and Jos. An. III. 10. 5), 
must always precede the harvest. No one was allowed to 
reap before that offering was made; and consequently, the 
festival ust not be permitted to deviate many days from the 
ripening of barley and wheat. Accordingly, to accomplish 
this purpose, a thirteenth month, or a second Adar was added 
every third year, Or more accurately, four times in eleven 

ears. 

(c) But still it may be maintained, that the civil year of 
the Hebrews consisted of twelve solar months, of thirty days 
each. As we haye no positive evidence upon this point, we 
are not prepared to assert or deny the truth of the supposi- 
tion. Itis asserted that this was the year with which they 
were familiar in Egypt, previously to their exodus ; -that five 
days were added to the last month, in imitation of the Egyp- 
tians, in order to make the year to consist of three hundred 
and sixty-five days; and that with the use of this year they 
entered Canaan. This seems to be confirmed by Gen. 7: 11, 
and 8: 3, 4, where it is said that the waters of the flood pre- 
vailed five months, or one hundred and fifty days, making 
each month to consist of thirty days. These are probably 
two of the passages of the Old Testament to which Dr. 5. 
refers, as proving the Hebrew reckoning to have been by so- 
Jar months. But in opposition to this, it may be said, that 
Moses might have mentioned one hundred and fifty, not as 
the absolute, but as the approximate number of days, just as 
we are in the habit of using the number ninety for that of 
the days in three months. And further, Moses, in the pas- 
sages referred to, expresses his dates and time elapsed in 
terms of the ecclesiastical, and not the civil year. As the 
civil year began just six months after the ecclesiastical, it is 
improbable in the highest degree, that two kinds of month 
were employed. The lunar reckoning of alternate months of 
twenty-nine and thirty days, with the addition of an interca- 
lary month as often as necessary, without doubt formed the 
basis of the Hebrew chronology. 

(d) As far, therefore, as Josephus and direct passages from 
the Old Testament are concerned, it is difficult to see how 
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Dr. Seyffarth makes out his case. But he says that “the 
dates of the Jewish Sabbath assigned to certain days of the 
month” sustain his conclusion. We would really be very 
much obliged to him, if he would tell us how. Assuming, as 
he does, the scolar month to be that which regulated their fes- 
tivals, we do not see that, if Nisan always began on the 6th 
of March (Julian), and if the beginning of the festivals held 
a fized place in the several months, as they did, the Sabbath 
could occur on the same day of the month, except at inter- 
vals five, six, eleven and twenty-eight years. We all know 
that the solar cycle restores the days of the week and those 
of the month to their original position again. How then 
could any Sabbaths occupy an invariable position in their fes- 
tivals? Was it not, however, customary among the Hebrews 
to designate, as Sabbaths, such of the festival days as were 
wholly devoted to rest, and to religious services? Such, for 
instance, were the first and the last day of the Paschal festi- 
val (Levit. 23: 7, 8, 11, 15, 21, 24, 25, &c.). 

Il. In the setond place, it is to be regretted that Dr. S. 
was not more careful to inform us of the precise year in 
which our Savior was born. He tells us on page ninety- 
seven, that Christ came into the world “in the sixth year 
thousand (millenium) ;” that Luke states that he was born 
during a “census year,” or lustrum; that one of such lustra 
“occurred in the year 9, A. C., and another in the year 6, P. 
C.; and that such a census was taken in the year 1, A. C.; 
and that ‘Christ was really born during the first census of 
Quirinus.’’’ On page ninety-nine he further informs us that 
John the Baptist was born in the year 2, A. C., on the 22d 
of June, and our Savior on the 22d December following, or 
six months afterwards; in other words, the latter must have 
been born in the year 2, A. C. But he had just proved that 
he was actually born in the year 1, A.C. This apparent 
discrepancy may have been no more than a slight inadverten- 
cy. But as positive dates are professedly given, we look for 
something definite and certain. 

He observes that a census of the kind referred to, “was 
taken once every seven years.” Now if one was taken in 9, 
A. C., then the next should have been taken in 2, A. C.; but 
he asserts that it was taken in 1, A.C. Again, if, as he 
states, the christian era began with 0 (naught), then 6, P. C. 
being time elapsed added to 2, A. C., would make 8 years ; 
and reckoning from 9, A. C. to 6, P. C., would comprise fif- 
teen instead of fourteen years. This confusion doubtless 
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arises from the fact, that he has confounded current with 
elapsed time. Every body understands the year 1856 not to 
be past or elapsed, but current time; that 1855 years have 
passed since the birth of Christ, and that the 1856th is now 
passing, and the year 1, A. D. is understood to have been the 
first passing year of our Lord’s earthly life. Every one 
knows that the years, months, and days of civil reckoning 
are passing time. We do not say November eleven months, 
but the eleventh month; and not November one day, but the 
first day of November. With the hours and minutes it is 
different. We say half past ten o'clock, that is, ten and a 
half hours of the day have already elapsed. : 

But Dr. Seyffarth ought to have favored us with his au- 
thority for telling us that the lustra occurred at intervals of 
seven years. Roman writers inform us that, as a rule, they 
occurred at intervals of five, and rarely of four years. Sev- 
eral exceptional cases occurred, in which the interval was 
seven, and even nine years. Taking five years as the length 
of the interval, and assuming that a census occurred during 
9, A. C., as Dr. Seyffarth asserts, then the next would have 
occurred in 4, A.C. This accords admirably with the com- 
monly received opinion, that our Savior was actually born 
four years before the vulgar era. 

Referring to a lunar eclipse (p. 97) which happened two 
months before the death of Herod, and one month after the 
birth of Christ, he says that it “can have taken place only on 
the 9th of January of the year 0, A. C., therefore Christ 
must have been born shortly before the commencement of our 
era.”” Hence we have established for us, with “mathematical 
certainty,” three birth years of our Lord, viz: 2, 1, and 0 
before our era. 

Lastly, on page one hundred and one, endeavoring to prove 
that our Lord was born on the 22d of December, Dr. Seyf- 
farth informs us that the vernal equinox, March 22d, 33 A. 
D., fell on Sunday, and that the same day of the same month 
being the vernal equinox, in the year preceding the com- 
mencement of our era, also fell on Sunday; ‘from which,” 
he says, “it is again manifest that the birth-day of Christ was 
on the 22d of December.” It is difficult to see the connec- 
tion between the conclusion and the premises. But it happens 
that the 22d of March, 33 A. D., fell on Tuesday, and that 
the same day of March, in the year preceding the commence- 
ment of our era, fell likewise on Tuesday. Tf we are in er- 
ror, we hope we shall be corrected. 
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III. The death of Christ. Concerning the time of the 
death of our Lord, Dr. Seyffarth says (p. 101): “It is well 
known that this took place on the 14th of the month Nisan, 
on the day before the feast of the Passover, which was called 
the preparation, and this always corresponded, as we have 
already seen, with the 19th of the Julian March. “ The so- 
lar eclipse of Dionysius Areopagita confirms that as the day 
of Christ’s death, with mathematical certainty.” .... “This 
solar eclipse, on the 14th of Nisan, could have taken place 
only in the year 33 after Christ: it occurred at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, consequently during the very same hoursin 
which Christ expired on the cross. Christ died, therefore, 
precisely on the same day on which the paschal lamb had been 
typically slain in Egypt; that is to say, three days before 
the vernal equinox.” And thus if is proved with mathemati- 
cal certainty, “that the darkness which, at the time of our 
Lord’s crucifixion, prevailed over the whole land, from the 
sixth (12 M.) to the ninth hour (3 P. M.) was nothing more 
than a solar eclipse, and consequently, it must have happened 
at the time of new moon. If the precise time of its occur- 
rence is capable of mathematical calculation, then it was no- 
thing but an ordinary eclipse, for if it had been miraculous, 
it could not be brought under mathematical laws. Now, in 
regard to these statements, several difficulties may be pre- 
sented. 

(a) It is a matter of surprise why Dionysius, who is repre- 
sented as having been witness of this eclipse, in Egypt, and 
who must have seen many others of like character before, 
should have exclaimed, “either God himself suffers, or he sym- 
pathises with the sufferer,” if this phenomenon had happened 
at the time of new moon, and according to ordinary laws. It 
could not have been regarded as miraculous, or as indicating 
anything extraordinary, if it was nothing more than a solar 
eclipse. If this account of Dionysius be not wholly spurious, 
as it is generally believed to be, then we wonder at him, as 
we may likewise do at many of those at Jerusalem, who were 
spectators of the scenes of the crucifixion, for having looked 
with astonishment upon that obscuration of the sun, if it was 
simply an eclipse. 

(6) The early christians were clearly of the opinion that 
the darkness referred to was miraculous; and such has also 
been the opinion of the christian church down to this day. 
Hence shé has been singing in her passion hymns: 
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“Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his glories in, 

When Christ the mighty Maker died, 
For man the creature's sin!” 


It would now seem that, in regard to one theme, at least, 
of her pious and hely admiration, and in which she thought 
she was joined by the mute external world, she was sadl 
mistaken. The event, which was thought to have testified so 
strongly in behalf of the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth, 
turns out at last to have been but an ordinary eclipse of the 
sun, which may be traced backwards, by astronomical caleu- 
lations, to the time of new moon, at two o'clock, P. M., on 
the 19th of March, 33 A. D. If, however, the christian 
church has hitherto been deceived, it is well that the truth 
should at last be made known, and that she should no longer 
praise God for only a supposed sympathy in behalf of ‘his 
suffering Son, when she has so many real acts of signal favor 
to thank him for. 

(c) And yet it was very natural for the church to have fall- 
en into this error, if error it be. The Jews had, all along, 
been in the habit of celebrating the Passover at the time of 
full moon, in the month Nisan, which always began with the 
first appearance of the new moon, next preceding the vernal 
equinox. On the evening of the 14th, being the time of full 
noon, between the hours of three and six P. M., the paschal 
lamb was slain; and on the fifteenth day, which began at six 
P. M., or sunset, the lamb or the seadaal supper was eaten, 
between the setting of the sun and its rising on the next 
morning. Now as no eclipse of the sun could take place at 
the time of full moon, the darkness referred to has been re- 
garded as altogether miraculous. It was, therefore, perfectly 
natural that the christian church should make itself joyful in 
view of such significant testimony in favor of its Lord and 
Savior. 

(d) Dr. Seyffarth further states that the vernal equinox 
always occurred on the 19th of the Julian March, or the 14th 
of the month Nisan. Here then we encounter an insurmount- 
able difficulty. As the full moon occurred constantly on the 
14th of the month Nisan, and as the full moons run backward 
yearly about eleven days, if the paschal feast in one year, 

ad been held at the time of the equinox, on the next year it 
would have necessarily been held eleven days earlier. In 
fact, the paschal festival was kept vibrating backwards and 
forwards about the time of the vernal equinox, so that it was 
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only approximately true, that it was held at that astronomi- 
cal epoch. It seems, therefore, that Dr. Seyflarth here com- 
mitted a capital mistake, and that this has vitiated the whole 
network of his New Testament chronology. 

(e) “Finally,” he remarks, on page 102, “since Christ 
died on the 19th of March, and rose again on Sunday, 
the 22d of March, A. D., 33, he must have remained 
in the grave three days and three nights: for this 19th of 
March, A. D. 33, was a Thursday. This is evident already, 
from the testimony of the Evangelists.” We vainesly 
ask Dr. Seyffarth whether the 19th of March, A. D. 33, did 
not fall on Saturday, and whether it did not fall on Thursday 
in A. D. 87? That is, we ought to write 37 instead of 33, 
and refer the Savior’s birth to the year A. C. 4. This would 
accord with the almost universally received opinion that our 
chronology should be dated backward by four years. “They 
(Evangelists) make minute mention of all the events of the 
sacred week, and expressly refer Christ’s death to Thursday, 
the fourth day after Palm Sunday, and the third before the 
resurrection.’ 


IV. The last Passover of Jesus and the day (of the week) 
of his death. 


In the last sentence above quoted, Dr. Seyffarth has au- 
thoritatively pronounced upon several questions which have 
divided the opinions of the ablest commentators, from an 
early period of the christian church, down to the present 
time. 

(a) Dr. Seyffarth stands almost alone in maintaining that 
our Lord was crucified on Thursday. The almost universal 
opinion has been, and yet is, that he was erucified on Friday, 
the day immediately preceding the Jewish Sabbath, that his 
body was, before the close of the day, laid in a sepulchre 
near by, by Joseph, and, remaining there until the dawn of 
the first day of the following week, he arose, having been in 
the tomb one whole day, and a portion of two others. He 
thus, in a lega! sense, remained “in the heart of the earth 
three days and three nights.”” Nor does Dr. Seyffarth’s view 
literally fulfil the words of the prophecy ; for, from Thursday 
evening until Sunday morning, there are wanting twelve hours 
to complete the three entire days and three nights. 

(6) The question which has mostly been in dispute among 
commentators is, whether the moe supper was, in that 
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year, eaten on Friday or on Saturday. Some have maintain- 
ed that the 15th of Nisan fell on the Jewish Sabbath, and 
that the Jews ate the paschal lamb in the night, between Fri- 
day and Saturday, having crucified Jesus on Friday—the day 
previous. By far the larger number, however, have main- 
tained that Friday was the 15th of Nisan, and that on that 
day the Jews also crucified Jesus. But here again, opinion 
has been divided ; some asserting that the Jews ate the lamb 
on the night of Thursday, according to the requirements of 
their law, and others asserting that the lamb was not eaten at 
the legal time, but that the supper was deferred a day later. 
Those who have embraced the opinion that Saturday was the 
prescribed paschal day for that year, of course maintain that 
Jesus either omitted the paschal supper for that year, or an- 
ticipated the day, in view of the fact known to him, that he 
must die before the arrival of the legally prescribed time. 

If we, however, confine our attention to the Evangelists, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, there does not seem to be any 
room for diversity of opinion. 

1. That he actually ate the paschal lamb with his disci- 
ples, is plain from Matt. 26: 27. “Now the first of the un- 
leavened bread, the disciples came to Jesus, saying where wilt 
thou that we prepare for thee to eat the Passover?’ The day 
before the eating of the lamb was called the first of unleav- 
ened bread, because on that day the Jews were obliged to 
remove all leaven from their houses, and not permitted to use 
any until the close of the festival. 

2. The time at which he ate it was the regularly prescribed 
time. He did not anticipate the legal requirement. “Now 
the first day of unleavened bread, when they killed the Pass- 
over, his disciples said unto him, where wilt thou that we go 
and prepare,” &c.—Mark 14:12. The lamb was killed on 
the 14th of Nisan, between the hours of three and six P. M., 
that is, just before the beginning of the 15th, which was at 
sunset of the 14th. In the beginning of the 15th of Nisan, 
at night, the paschal lamb was eaten, according to the require- 
ments of the law. Accordingly our Lord, who was always 
found honoring the law, by strictly observing its requirements 
in time, place, and manner, not on a preceding evening, but 
on that very evening as required, kept the Passover. “Now 
when even was came’’—the evening of the first of unleavened 
bread—“he sat down with the twelve” (Matt. 26: 20). “And 
in the evening he cometh with the twelve” (Mark 14: 17). 
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3. Immediately after Supper, Jesus retired with his disci- 
ples to Gethsemene. There he was apprehended, and before 
the rising sun he was subjected to a mock trial. About the 
middle of the day, he was crucified, at three o'clock he ex- 
pired, and at the close of the day he was laid in Joseph’s 
new tomb. If the next day after was the Jewish Sabbath, 
then this, the day on which he was crucified, was Friday. 

4. Was the following day the Sabbath? There are very 
strong reasons for the conclusion that it was. In Luke 23: 
54, after the statement that Jesus’ body had been taken down 
from the cross, we are informed that “that day was the pre- 
paration, and the Sabbath drew on.” Now the common sense 
interpretation of this passage is, that the Sabbath was just 
about to begin; the sun was rapidly declining, and bringing 
on the sacred day. If the Evangelist intended to express the 
fact of such nearness, he could not have used language more 
to the point; but if another day yet intervened, his language 
was most unfortunately chosen, as every reader is liable to 
mistake his meaning. In Mark 15: 42, we find these expli- 
cit words: “And now when the even was come, (because it 
was the preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath).” 
Here we are positively told that the day on which Christ was 
crucified, and on the evening of which Joseph laid his body 
in the tomb, was the day before the Sabbath. Again, in 
Luke 23: 55, 56, we are informed that the “women, which 
came with him from Galilee, followed after” (Joseph) “and 
beheld the sepulchre, and how his body was laid; and they 
returned and prepared spices and ointments, and rested on 
the Sabbath day, according to the commandment.” Rested 
from what? From embalming his body. This they could 
not do, because the next day was the Sabbath. “And when 
the Sabbath was past,” Mark 16:1, “they brought sweet 
spices, that they might come and anoint him.” These pas- 
sages can mean nothing else than that the day following the 
death of our Lord was the Jewish Sabbath; consequently he 
died on Friday, and not on Thursday. 

Besides, there was reason for special haste in taking down 
the bodies of Jesus and the malefactors that were crucified 
with him. To hasten the death of the latter, their limbs were 
broken, Jesus having died at an earlier hour. The reason 
was, that “the bodies should not remain upon the cross on 
the Sabbath day.”—John 19: 31. If the following day had 
not been the Sabbath, why could the bodies not have been 
taken down on that day, and thus have been still out of the 
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way on the Sabbath, which was a high day? On the sixth 
day of the week, especially in the afternoon, as the Sabbath 
approached, the Jews were accustomed to make ready—to per- 
form all necessary labor, and to do all that could not be law- 
fully done on the next day, and hence the later hours of the 
afternoon were called the preparation, and afterwards the 
whole sixth day was often called the preparation day. Be- 
cause therefore this was the preparation, the proper time in 
which to take the bodies away, so that the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, even in its early evening hours, might not be broken, 
they were in such haste to take the bodies down before the 
setting of the sun, John 19: 31 and 42, “for the sepulchre 
was at hand.” 

5. But naturally and simply as these conclusions seem to 
flow from the narratives, by the Evangelists, of the death of 
our Lord, and its attendant circumstances, some distinguished 
critics, not however agreeing with Dr. mt rte but conced- 
ing that that great event transpired on Friday, have found 


great difficulties in perfectly satisfying their minds on this 
subject. They are disposed to come to the conclusion that 
Christ and the Jews ate the Paschal lamb on two different 
nights. Admitting that our Lord ate it in the night between 


Thursday and Friday, they are of opinion that the Jews ate 
it on the following night. It is alleged that John 13: 1, “be- 
fore the feast of the Passover,” justifies the conclusion that 
he partook of it in advance of the regularly appointed time. 
But such a conclusion would contradict the express language 
above quoted, Matt. 26: 17 and 20; Mark 14: 12, 17, &e. 
A more consistent interpretation is to be found in regarding 
“before the feast,” as meaning “in the commencement of the 
festival,” or at the “festival eve” (Robinson’s Harm. Gosp., 
. 200). 
‘ It i further inferred from John 18: 28, “and they them- 
selves went not into the judgment hall, lest they should be 
defiled, but that they might eat the passover,” that when Je- 
sus was on trial before the high priest, the passover was yet 
future. But this inference, which is in the face of the expli- 
cit statements of Matthew and Mark, assumes that when the 
word passover is used, it always means the paschal supper.— 
Numerous passages might be cited, from which it appears, 
that it is sometimes used merely for the eating of the lamb, 
at other times for the whole seven days’ festival, and at oth- 
ers for the numerous free-will sacrifices and offerings which 
the Jews brought during the festival. Such sacrifices are 
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referred to in 2 Chron. 30: 22, 24; 35: 7, 9, and those only 
might partake of them, as likewise of the passover, who were 
ceremonially clean.—Num. I8: 11,13; 2 Chron. 30:18. In 
Lev. 15, 17, and 22 chapters, we see how easily one could be 
rendered unclean by touching a great many ane. and we 
can easily see that the Jews would fear to go into the judg- 
ment hall of a heathen magistrate, lest they might be defiled 
by doing so, and thus be disqualified for participating in 
any of the festival offerings for that day. If however, the 
paschal lamb was yet to be eaten in the following night, that 
is, on a succeeding day, they could, if they had gone into the 
judgment hall, easily abe cleansed themselve yet beforehand; 
for during that day, they could yet have undergone the requi- 
site ablution. It must, therefore, have been from participat- 
ing in the “sacrificial offerings and banquets,” customary on 
the 15th of the month, and the first of the festival, that they 
were anxious not to deprive themselves.—(See Robinson’s 
Harmony, Pp 201, 202.) 

But the Doctor takes for granted that, because the day on 
which our Lord was crucified was called the “preparation,” 
it was the day immediately preceding the passover, p. 101. 
And in John 19: 14, we read, “and it was the preparation 
of the passover, about the sixth hour.” But in Mark 15: 
42, we read: “When the even was come, (because it was the 
preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath),” &c. As 
these two passages must be consistent with each other, the 
same day must have been preparation day, both for the Sab- 
bath and for the passover, that is, if the Dr. is right at all in 
referring the preparation to the latter. The crucifixion, 
therefore, took place on Friday, and not on Thursday. If, 
however, we admit that the preparation had any specific re- 
ference to the passover, then we are compelled to admit that 
the passover for that year was celebrated on the Sabbath day 
or Saturday, the day after the crucifixion. As a proof that 
this was the fact, John 19: 31, “for that Sabbath was a high 
day,” is quoted. But if this had been the passover day, why 
were the Jews so fearful of rendering themselves unclean 
early on Friday morning, by going into the judgment hall, 
when such uncleanness would have been removed by evening, 
that is before the passover day? These apparent difficulties 


however, vanish at once, when we receive the natural expla- 
nation, that the preparation here referred to, was primarily 
and properly the preparation of the Sabbath, as Friday, es- 
pecially the afternoon of it, was commonly called ; that John 
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called it the preparation of the passover, merely because it 
fell on passover day; and that that Sabbath was a high day, 
because it fell in the week of the paschal festival. By adopt- 
ing this view, all difficulties are removed, and John is made 
to agree perfectly with the other three Evangelists. 

It may however be objected, that if the day of our Lord’s 
crucifixion was the first day of the paschal feast, the Jews 
would thereby have violated their law. To this it is sufficient 
to reply, that the Sanhedrim were not particularly scrupulous 
upon such a point, when they were bent upon the destruction 
of one whom they intensely hated, for it is a matter of fact, 
that on several other occasions, they made efforts to have him 
arrested, John 7: 22, 37, 44,45; that the reason they as- 
signed for not wishing to arrest him “on the feast” day, was 
not because it would be unlawful, but because they feared 
lest there should be “an uproar among the people ;” and that 
having delivered him into the hands of Pilate, they consid- 
ered themselves as having nothing more to do with the act of 
his death. 


V. The death of Methuselah and of Lamech. 


Another point which demands some enquiry, is the remark 
of Dr. Seyffarth concerning the death of Methuselah and of 
Lamech: 

It must seem strange to the ordinary reader of the Bible 
to be informed, that “according to the present reckoning of 
the Hebrew text, Methuselah and Lamech must have sur- 
vived the flood,” pp. 91,93. For in neither the English or 
the German Bible does he find any such difficulty. ‘Methu- 
selah was one hundred and eighty-seven years old when La- 
mech was born; the latter was one hundred and eighty-two 
years of age when Noah was born, and Noah “was six hundred 
years old when the flood of waters was upon the earth.” — 
(Comp. Gen. 5: 25, 28, and 7: 6.) If these three numbers 
be added together, they make nine hundred and sixty-nine 
rome which (Gen. 5: 27) was the age of Methuselah when 

e died. From this it would appear that he died during the 


year of the flood, and if, as Dr. 8. ange states, it began in 
September, we may reasonably believe that God kindly re- 
moved him in the early part of the year, before the day of 
vengeance came. Again, adding one hundred and eighty- 
two, the age of Lamech at the birth of Noah, to six hundred, 
that of Noah when the flood came, we have seven hundred 
and eighty-two years. * But Lamech was seven hundred and 
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seventy-seven Pra old when he died (Gen. 5: 31), so that he 
must have died five years before the flood. These are the 
results we obtain when we consult our English and German 
Bibles. 

But we are led to suppose that there is a difficulty with the 
Hebrew text. Let us then look at it. What do we there 
find? Why precisely the same numbers or dates that we 
found in the translations. We look for Dr. Seyffarth’s diffi- 
culty, and cannot find it. Does the Dr. found his difficulty 
upon a reading different from that contained in the ordinar 
Hebrew Bible? Or where is his difficulty to be found? He 
should, by all means, have informed us. Professing to vin- 
dicate the Bible, and to inspire us with an increased confi- 
dence in it, he ought not to carry us out into the wide ocean 
of uncertainty, and there desert us. Until sufficient reasons 
can be offered, we prefer remaining at our old safe anchorage, 
ratler than to permit him to draw us away to a stormy coast. 

He, however, suggests that the age of Methuselah at the 
birth of Lamech should be read three hundred and forty-nine 
instead of one hundred and eighty-seven years, thus making 
him, his son, and his grandson, live one hundred and sixty- 
two years later in the history of the world, than the Hebrew 
text teaches. These additional years will not, however, re- 
lieve any difficulty with the Hebrew text, for we have seen 
that none exists. But we may just as well state the reason 
why he has brought the one Senked and sixty-two years into 
requisition. He has made up his mind, from other sources, 
that there were just twenty-four hundred and twenty-four 
years between the creation and the flood. The Hebrew text 
gives but twenty-two hundred and sixty-two years. The Sep- 
tuagint, the chronology of which he, on other occasions, 
quotes with approbation, allows of but twenty-two hundred 
and forty-two, for it makes Methuselah one hundred and six- 
ty-seven, instead of one hundred and eighty-seven years of 
age at the birth of Lamech. If now we can throw the birth 
of Lamech forward one hundred and sixty-two years, we shall 
have the flood to occur in the year 2424, just as it ought to 
do. Would it not be more simple if we were to amend the 
Septuagint, by adding two hundred years, for it is more pro- 
bable that the numeral two was omitted before hundred, than 
that so different a number, three hundred and forty-nine, 
should have been inserted instead of one hundred and eighty- 
seven. Why, however, go back to Methuselah? Why not 
interpolate the one hundred and sixty-two years in the age of 
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Lamech, at the birth of Noah, and make it read three hun- 
dred and forty-four, instead of one hundred and eighty-two 
years. But unless it can be clearly shown that errors have 
crept in during the act of transcribing, we protest against 
any such liberty being taken with the sacted text. 


VI. The Universality of the Deluge. 


The greatest difficulty, however, with which we met in the 
perusal of Dr. Seyffarth’s instructive paper, was to conjecture 
the authority upon which he asserts the universality of the 
deluge. The Bible has been the only reliable authority to 
which recourse has hitherto been had, in proof of that opin- 
ion. But we are led, from a remark which he has made on 
page forty-one, to infer that some new light has been recently 
obtained, perhaps from the study of Egyptian Antiquities, 
“Tt has been asserted,” he remarks, “in numberless books, 
that the deluge was only partial. It has now been positively 
ascertained that it was universal.” If some new information 
has been obtained, positively settling the question, the world 
would be greatly indebted to him if he should point out where 
and how we can obtain that definite information. For it must 
be confessed that the opinions of the learned are, as yet, 
greatly divided on that subject. 

Some there are, who, like Lepsius, to whom he refers on 
page eighty seven, ignore the Bible history, and, following 
the dim light of their own reason, adopt opinions directly op- 
posed to its positive teachings. Others there are, whose infi- 
delity or whose hostility to revealed religion, leads them to 
the adoption of opinions adverse to the statements of the 
Bible concerning facts or events of far-reaching importance. 
But there are yet others, whose reverence for the Bible is 
profound, who drink from it daily as from a well of living 
water, and who bow submissively to its clearly ascertained 
declarations and instructions, but who do not think that a 
correct interpretation of the terms and intention of the sa- 
cred history renders it necessary to adopt the commomly re- 
ceived opinion that the flood prevailed literally over the whole 
earth. Considering the design of that divinely ordered visi- 
tation, they do not think it necessary to assume its strict 
universality, or that anything will be gained for the cause of 
truth, or for the glory of God, by maintaining such a view, 
whilst they find difficulties of the gravest character continu- 
ally staring them in the face. 
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1. Manifestly the design of that terrible visitation was the 
sweeping away of the race of man from the face of the earth, 
by one great retributive act, which, whilst it would put a 
present stop to heaven-daring iniquity, and at the same time 
remove the evidences of it which were numerous, would also 
afford a sufficient warning to future generations against a sim- 
ilar course of sin. The destruction of other air-breathing 
animals could not have been primarily intended; it must have 
been only incidental. If the posterity of man did not at 
that day yet extend over the whole earth, and if other ani- 
mals then existed beyond the range of his habitation, we can 
see no reason why God should have caused the flood to extend 
farther than to reach and destroy him; and why he should 
also have destroyed them. We do not see any object to be 
gained by such an extension of the flood, especially as it 
would then, as we shall presently see, have been necessary to 
create new races in the majority of cases, instead of the orig- 
inal ones, which must have been destroyed. 

It is not probable that the Antediluvians extended over the 
whole of the eastern continent. They probably occupied that 
portion, of which Ararat was the approximate centre ; that is, 
the middle and western portions of Asia, together with the 
parts of Europe and Africa lying adjacent. The whole pop- 
ulation, at the time of the flood, did not, probably, amount to 
over one hundred millions; it is most likely that it was less. 
For, remembering that polygamy, which is agreed to be un- 
favorable to increase of population, existed before the flood, 
and that licentiousness and kindred vices were prevalent, we 
cannot assume that the increase was more than three timesas 
fast, in proportion to the number of parents, as at present. 
Assuming, therefore, a six to seven-fold increment for each 
parent, we should have in ten generations, if none died ex- 
cept from old age, the cotemporaries of Lamech and of 
Noah amounting nearly to the number above named. These 
all could have been easily accommodated within the range 
of territory already designated. Indeed, it must have been 
so, for how otherwise could Noah have been a “preacher 
of righteousness,’ a rebuker of their sin, if they had been 
scattered abroad all over the world? 

2. The Bible contains the only reliable information we can 
obtain upon this subject. It is true, the traditions of all na- 
tions contain accounts which evidently refer to a flood that 
destroyed the whole human race, with the exception of sever- 
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al, who were divinely favored. These traditions and fables 
even teach that the whole earth was overwhelmed by the ca- 
tastrophe. But they are mere fragments of truth, and are 
interesting and valuable, inasmuch as they show that the Bi- 
ble narrative has a real basis in the history of all nations, 
and that all these have descended from a common stock. Be- 
yond this they are utterly worthless. Even the monuments of 
Egypt, if they contain anything in reference to the flood, 
cannot speak more clearly and positively than the Bible. No 
historic monuments to be found in that region of the world, 
where the event in question without doubt took place, and 
where the Bible also was penned, can afford us any more in- 
formation coricerning its universality, than that book. We, 
therefore, cannot appreciate the Doctor’s assertion, when he 
says: “but now it is positively ascertained that it was uni- 
versal,” as though something more reliable, or to the point, 
had been discovered. We will venture to say, if the Bible 
is not sufficient to set this question at rest, neither will the 
Antiquities of the land of the Nile. 

But it may be asked, “does not the Bible positively assert 
that the flood was universal?” In Gen. 6: 13, we read:— 
“And God said unto Noah, the end of all flesh is come before 
me ; for the earth is filled with violence through them: and 
behold I will destroy them with the earth.” In Gen. 7: 19, 
we find: “And all the hills that were under the whole hea- 
ven were covered ;” also in v. 23, we read: “And every liy- 
ing substance was destroyed which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping things, and the 
fowl of the heaven; and they were destroyed from the earth, 
and Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him 
in the ark.” Can anything be more explicit than this? In 
reply it may be said, that in ascertaining the meaning of lan- 
guage, whether sacred or profane, we must consider how 
much of it is language accommodated to the knowledge, con- 
dition, or cireumstances of the persons addressed, or what 
was the nature of the case, or the design of the event recor- 
ded. In Gen. 41: 56, 57, we read: “And the famine was 
over all the face of the earth;’... “and all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn.”” Does this mean that 
all Asia, Europe, Africa, America, and the isles of the ocean 
were then inhabited, and came to Egypt to buy corn? No 
one in his senses will suppose this to be the meaning of the 
universal terms here employed. The countries known to 
Egypt, and within reach of it by caravans, are without doubt 
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meant, and no others. But when the Scriptures assert that 
Christ died for all, the nature of the case does not limit the 
merits of his death to a part of mankind, either in the value 
of those merits, or in the necessities and salvable capacity of 
men. The availability of that salvation was designed to ex- 
tend as far as the human race of sinners, and no farther. 
Just so, we suppose the flood was designed to extend as far 
as the human race extended, and no farther; for if it had, 
God would have had in view the accomplishment of other 
objects besides that which was assigned, viz: the destruction 
of sinful man. 

3. A difficulty, upon the supposition of a universal flood, 
must occur to every reflecting mind, in regard to the quantity 
of water requisite to cover, fifteen cubits deep, the top of the 
mountains, of which the highest has been recently ascertained 
to be more than twenty-nine thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Unless they had been torn from their bases and 
spread out over the bed of the ocean, this could not have been 
effected with all the water that belongs to our planet. But 
the mountains are spoken of as rising out of the waters again 
after the flood; and hence we conclude that the general out- 
lines of the world have been the same since, that they were 
before that event. To suppose a universal deluge, therefore, 
would be to require the miraculous creation, and the subse- 
quent annihilation of water sufficient to accomplish this ob- 
ject. But though the flood was in time and place miraculous, 
God yet appears to have used the means at hand for its ac- 
complishment, as he is accustomed to do in nature and in 
grace, if there be such means within reach. For the produc- 
tion of the flood, he used rain, and the rushing in of the 
waters of the great deep, probably by causing the slow sub- 
sidence of that portion of the earth inhabited by man, and 
again its slow upheaval after the intended destruction was 
effected. 

4. If the ark of Noah had been.a thousand times larger 
than it was, it would have been impossible to afford room in it 
for a pair of each species of the more than one hundred thousand 
species of air-breathing animals and insects, which naturalists 
have described, or to store up provision for them—vegetable 
food for some, and animal food for others—for the space of 
an entire year. It may indeed be asserted, that the most of 
these have been created since the flood. But we have no- 
where any intimation of a subsequent creation; and why, 
upon that supposition, was it necessary to preserve any, ex- 
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cept such as were necessary to Noah’s wants? If we must 
conjecture, let us make such a supposition as is most natural 
and consistent with the case, namely, that the great mass of 
animals escaped destruction, being inhabitants of countries 
beyond the range of the flood; and that Noah was called to 
make provision Only for himself and family, and for such an- 
imals as occupied the regions inhabited by man. 

5. But probably the positive information, which Dr. Seyf- 
farth has now obtained, is derived from Geology. We under- 
take to say, in behalf of that science, that in its present state 
of advancement, it knows nothing about Noah’s flood as a 
distinctly marked event; and that in all probability it never 
will know enough to speak positively. It knows much of 
floods, of deep erosions of the earth’s surface, and of exten- 
sive and long-continued ice and water currents, but concern- 
ing that particular flood, it will neither affirm or deny any 
thing. ‘The existence, the circumstances, and the effects of 
that event, must be received purely upon the testimony of 
the Bible. 

At one time, it was thought that the earth’s crust afforded 
the most striking evidences of the existence and effects of the 
deluge. The numerous fossils, which abound in the seven to 
ten miles of thickness of the stratified rocks, were supposed 
to be the entombed remains of the animals which lived at the 
time of Noah. But a careful examination of these fossils has 
dissipated this supposition. Beginning at the top, and going 
downwards, we may group the stratified materials as follows: 
1. Alluvium and Drift; 2. Tertiary; 3. Secondary; 4. Pri- 
mary or Palaeozoie ; and Hypozoic or non-fossiliferous rocks. 
In the Alluviwm, which is accumulating on the banks of 
streams, and at the mouths of rivers, we find imbedded ani- 
mals and plants, identical in species with those now occupying 
the earth’s surface. This we would naturally expect. Inthe 
Drift, or Diluvium, as it was long called, because it was sup- 
posed to have been deposited by the flood, we find very few 
remains of animals or plants, except such as have been de- 
rived from the broken strata beneath. The few species, 
which were first fossilized in the drift, are marine shells, such 
as inhabit the cold waters of the high latitudes. In fact the 
drift, which consists of materials, generally coarse, but vary- 
ing in size from the huge boulder rock of many tons weight, 
down to the minute pebbie, has been carried from high to low 
latitudes, and scattered along for many hundreds of miles. 
The rocky surface of the earth and the mountain sides, have 
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also been scratched and furrowed, and worn by these materi- 
als, as they were carried forward. Now these effects could 
have been produced only by long-continued water currents, 
bearing masses of ice, or icebergs on their bosom, the masses 
of rock frozen to their bases acting like diamonds, and mark- 
ing their course by tearing and scratching the surface over 
which they were carried. “No person, who has devoted him- 
self to the study of Geology practically, that is, who has left 
his study and his books, and gone to the personal examina- 
tion of these effects, will any longer maintain, for a moment, 
that these results were produced in a single year, or even in 
a decade of years. In the Zertiary strata we find immense 
numbers of fossils; but only a few species, comparatively, are 
the same as those we find now existing, and these are almost 
entirely marine. If, however, the tertiary strata had been 
deposited during the deluge, why do we not find the remains 
of the species of animals and plants, now filling air, earth and 
seas, imbedded together with those which are extinct? And 
in the Secondary formation, though abounding in fossil re- 
mains, thereby showing that the earth teemed with life when 
these rocks were deposited, we do not find even a trace of 
any species of animal or plant now living. These rocks 
could not, therefore, have been deposited during the flood, 
unless we make the bold assumption that, as God destroyed 
all animal and vegetable life, except the animal life which 
was preserved in the ark, he afterwards created new species, 
instead of those that had become extinct. This, at best, 
would but be a positive assumption. 
3ut we will pursue this argument no farther. The Palaeo- 
zoic or Primary fossiliferous strata carry us still farther from 
the present order of life, and can afford no evidence whatever 
of the fact of the deluge, or of its universality. Geology, 
indeed, proves that there have been, inthe past history of the 
earth, numerous great and extensive cataclysms, which pro- 
duced important changes in its surface and its denizens; but 
it furnishes no evidences, by which the flood of Noah, so 
gradual in its rise and its subsidence, can be separated from 
, the rest as a distinct event. Our belief in its historic exist- 
ence is derived, not from Geology, but from the positive testi- 
mony of the Bible. The Bible, however, when correctly in- 
terpreted, we do not believe teaches its universality. We are, 
therefore, anxious to learn whether the positive testimony re- 
ferred to is to We found in the prolific information afforded by 
the study of Egyptian Antiquities. 
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There are several other points yet remaining, principall 
astronomical in their character, to which we would like to = 
vert. But having already occupied more space than we in- 
tended, we will withhold them, hoping that our minds may 
be ia of their difficulties on those which have been pre- 
sented. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By Rev. A. H. Lochman, A. M., York, Pa. 


The duty of members of the church regularly to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper.—“ Do this in remembrance of me.” 


THE sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, is one of the most 
solenin, impressive, and important ordinances of our holy re- 
ligion, instituted by Christ himself. It is intimately inter- 
woven with the very existence and life of the church, and 
with the spiritual life of the individual christian. 

It is, in the church, what the fire and hearth-stone is in 
the hallowed associations of the family circle—the centre of 
attraction. There is an invisible power there, which creates 
a trembling anxiety, an ardent longing, a real home-sickness, 
which cannot be satisfied and healed, until the weary wan- 
derer arises, returns to his Father’s house, and sitting around 
the domestic fireside, beholds its cheerful light, and feels its 
genial warmth. There heart responsively beats to heart, and 
the loved ones are drawn together in holiest bonds. There 
hallowed feelings, tempered with sadness, are awakened, and 
affectionate remembrances of those who loved us, and have 
done so much for us, are revived. There we are cherished, 
warmed, and invigorated with new life, to carry out the holi- 
est resolutions in our daily walk. There we are fed with 
food, such as love and affection only can prepare, of which 
strangers can have no conception. 

Who! who! would not hasten to this hearth-stone, this 
fireside in our Father’s house, in the family of God’s child- 
ren, to have the ardent longings, the holier aspirations of the 
soul, hushed in peace by him, who can as easily calm the 
troubled spirit, as he stilled the raging tempest of Genese- 
reth’s waters. 
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Who would not hasten to the place, where holier ties than 
those of nature, bind heart to heart. Where the liveliest re- 
membrances chastened with a mellow sadness, of him who 
died for us, are brought to mind so vividly, that our hearts 
begin to kindle, and glow, and burn with love to him to whom 
we owe our ali. Where we are fed with food prepared on 
that hearth-stone, such as Jesus Christ alone can prepare and 
give. Who would not hasten thither as often as the sacred 
table is set, and as often as the Master affectionately invites : 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” : 

The Lord’s Supper is not a mere human, but a divine in- 
stitution, for it was instituted by Christ himself. The apos- 
tle Paul informs us, that though he was nof among the apos- 
tles at the original institution of the Lord’s Supper, he had 
received what he knew of it, and what he was about to com- 
municate to them by a special revelation from Jesus Christ. 
1 Cor. 11: 23; “For I have received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus the same night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread, and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it and said, take, eat: this is my body 
which is broken for you; this do in remembrance of me. 
After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, this cup is the New Testament in my blood: 
this do as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” 

Viewed then merely as an institution of the Savior, inde- 
pendent of its symbolic significance and its hallowed influ- 
ences, the Lord’s Supper is worthy of our highest regard and 

our due cbservance. 

' The time and circumstances under which it was instituted, 
however, stamp upon it additional value, and impress it with 
a peculiar sacredness. It was in the night in which he was 
betrayed. The last and most memorable act in the circle of 
his disciples. “The betrayer is in consultation to deliver him 
into the hands of his enemies. The bloody sweat and the 
fearful death by crucifixion are in full view—ere another sun 
shall set, he must bear the weight of the guilt of countless 
millions—yet with the consciousness of all this, he loses sight 
of himself, and all the agonies which he is about to endure. 
Wholly absorbed with the one great master passion of his 
soul, the happiness and welfare of his disciples and of the 
world, he institutes this royal feast in commemoration of his 
infinite love, a love stronger than that of life, and superior to 
the fear of the most ignominious and cruel death, in order 
that the great cardinal doctrine of his religion, salvation 
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through his atonement, might not only be kept constantly in 
view, but also really offered to the children of men. 

And can we esteem this ordinance, instituted under such 
solemn and affecting circumstances, lightly? Can we trans- 
gress this dying command of our blessed Savior, without 
self-reproach, and without incurring guilt? How fondly do 
our affections cling to the dying expressions of our friends, 
and how sacredly do we attend to their last requests; bold 
must be that heart, dead to all these tender sympathies of 
our nature, that can view with indifference the command:— 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” 

The Lord’s Supper was not, however, designed to be only 
a commemorating, but also a communicating ordinance. 

If, in this ordinance, external symbols are merely placed 
before us, to aid the mind, to quicken the memory, and to 
affect the heart through the medium of the sense, then it 
would serve the purpose equally as well to have them placed 
before us, merely to look at them. 

When a dying friend leaves me something to keep him in 
remembrance, my remembrance of him becomes vivid, when 
I take these precious tokens from their casket, and behold 
them. But when Jesus Christ places these appropriate and 
significant emblems before us, he says, take and eat, take and 
drink, evidently implying that we are to receive and partake 
of something. 

This idea is suggested and supported by the name with 
which this ordinance is designated. It is called a supper, and 
with emphasis, “the Lord’s Supper.”—1 Cor. 11: 20. Now 
at a special supper, to which guests are invited, great prepa- ° 
rations are made, not only to excite expectations, to create 
a longing appetite, and then to mock the guests by withhold- 
ing from them the provisions placed before them. No, they 
are toeat and drink, to partake of the preparations made. 
So also in the Lord’s Supper, Christ crucified is not only set 
forth, but imparted and received. 

The preparations made are generally in accordance with 
the rank, wealth and liberality of the person who gives the 
supper. When a prince or king, it will be a princely or royal 
feast. But here Jesus Christ makes a supper for his friends, 
and he does nothing mean. He gives as he alone can give, 
he gives like a king, yet like a God, not according to what 
we are worthy to receive, but what is worthy of him to give. 

Here then is a royal feast. Simple are the emblems, but 
mysterious the hidden efficacy which lies, not indeed in the 
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bread and wine, but which is connected with the participation 
of the ordinance, and is derived from its divine author. And 
should professors of religion lightly esteem this ordinance, in 
which Christ offers and imparts himself, with all the‘blessings 
of his salvation? Should they refuse to accept his kind and 
gracious invitation, and either neglect it altogether, or par- 
take%of it but seldom? Have we no wants to be supplied ? 
no hunger to satisfy? no thirst to assuage? no sorrow to be 
alleviated? no sing to be forgiven? no faith to be strength- 
ened? no love to be inflamed? no hope to be animated ? 

O! we stand in need of so much. We have so many wants 
—and yet how many neglect the table so richly laden with 
all that is needful for us. Again and again has the invitation 
been extended to us: “Come, for all things are now ready,” 
and shall we grieve the Savior, and rob our souls of all the 
offered mercies, with the reply, “I pray thee have me excused.” 
Why do we find so many weak sas | sickly among us, and 
many that sleep ?—1 Cor. 11: 30. 

One reason, no doubt, is, because many neglect this holy 
ordinance, and consequently receive not its strengthening and 
healthful influence, so necessary to the maintenance and 
strengthening of spiritual life in the soul. 

Another reason is, because some approach the table of the 
Lord in a careless, thoughtless, irreverent manner, without the 
necessary, self-examination, and consequently without a feel- 
ing sense of their sinfulness, or of their wants, and without 
an ardent desire after the blessings Christ designs to bestow. 

And finally, because they view it merely as a historical re- 
presentation and acknowledgment of a fact, and not as a sa- 
cramental representation and offer of the body and blood of 
Christ as an atonement (sin offering) for our guilt. Of such 
the apostle says, “they eat and drink unworthily, not discern- 

ing (because they do not discern) the Lord’s body. 

"Tf I therefore approach the Lord’s table, without a feeling 
sense of my need, without desiring anything of the Lord, 
without an upright and ardent desire after that grace and 
mercy WMich he has purchased for me, and which he desires 
to impart and to renew at his table. Without a desire to de- 
light and feast my soul in him, it will be of but little advan- 
tage to me. I rob this sacred ordinance of its intrinsic worth 
and great importance for my soul. 

No! no! my friends, at his holy table Jesus reveals him- 
self to his own, in a special, most intimate manner. He gives 
himself with all he is and all he has. 
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Who then, would deprive himself of all these blessings set 
forth and offered, either through an entire neglect of this sa- 
cred ordinance, or by venturing to approach without a care- 
ful self-examination. With a cold and unfeeling heart, with- 
out a sense of his wants, without being penetrated with the 
believing consciousness that Jesus can and will give him all 
his soul needs? Who would approach thus, and render him- 
self guilty of the body and blood of Christ ? 

There is a sacred and hallowed influence thrown around 
every communion season, which cannot be accounted for, un- 
less upon the ground of a special presence of the Lord. 

Whence is it, that whenever the table of the Lord is spread, 
and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is administered, a 
peculiar solemnity, an almost fearful stillness pervades the 
whole assembly? The feelings of all seem to be chastened 
and hallowed as by some invisible, divine influence, and the 
hearts of all penetrated with a reverential awe, which the 
presence of God only can inspire. 

Even those who do not partake of the ordinance, if their 
hearts are not entirely dead to every virtuous and holy sensi- 
bility, if they are not past feeling, feel as they never do at 
an ordinary service of God’s house. A kind of fear lays 
hold of them, as though they felt the place was consecrated 
of anew, and baptized with a holy baptism. 

And with what feelings are those who cluster around the 
table, penetrated? How unworthy do they feel themselves ! 
What a reverential awe lays hold of them. Behold! a holy 
tremor seizes them, as though the Almighty, concealed in 
some burning bush, were about to reveal himself as he did to 
Moses. There tears of penitence flow. There winged sighs 
fly to the throne of all grace. 

Whence all this? How can we account for it? There is 
nothing new, nothing unusual about to take place. They have, 
from their earliest years, witnessed communion seasons. For 
upwards of eighteen centuries it has been a standing ordi- 
nance in the church of Jesus. It is not surrounded with 
dark, mystic, fear and awe-inspiring ceremonies. Everything 
is plain and simple. The emblems employed are not strange 
and unusual, we behold them in every day life. In the con- 
secration of these elements, no enchanting incantations are 
employed. Whence then this awe and reverence, these hal- 
lowed feelings, those sighs, those tears? Must there not be 
inore in this ordinance, than many are willing to admit? Can 
we account for all this, without admitting a special, incompre- 
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hensible nearness and manifestation of the Deity? And if 
the celebration of this ordinance exerts such an influence 
upon those who are only witnesses, and upon the communi- 
cants ere they approach the table, what a hallowed influence 
must not the participation have, and what blessings must not 
the true disciples of the Lord receive! 

There they are often constrained to exclaim, “surely the 
Lord is in this place: and I knew it not.” “How dreadful 
is this place: this is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” —Gen. 28 : 16, IT. 

There we, as it were, touch the hem of his garment, and 
feel the efficacy of the virtue that flows out of him. 

But how can those who profess to be the followers of Jesus, 
absent themselves so frequently, and refuse to meet him who 
presents himself to them, clothed in all the richness and free- 
ness of his grace, and thus grieve and insult the Savior, rob 
themselves of its blessings, give the world occasion to mock, 
and be a stumbling-block to sincere but weak christians. 

That it is the duty of professing christians to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper, is apparent from what has already been 
advanced. But we have the express command of the Savior 
himself: “This do in remembrance of me.” Can any com- 
mand be more clear, more positive, more reasonable than this? 
It is not a matter which is left to our choice, whether we es- 
teem it right and necessary or not. ‘Do this” is his express 
injunction. It is as authoritative as any other command the 
Savior ever gave. 

And this we are to do, not once or twice in our whole life, 
nor yet once a year, but often, as often, at least, as the table 
of the Lord is set before us, in the congregation of which we 
are members. The command is, “Do this as oft as ye do it 
in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 

It was designed to be a standing ordinance of the church 
to the end of time. . Not merely for the apostles and their 
times, but for the church in all future ages, and shall and will 
be celebrated until the Lord shall come. 

But why do so many professing christians commune so sel- 
dom? What reasons can they assign? Some do not pretend 
to assign any reason whatever. They are careless and indif- 
ferent, not only in regard to the Lord’s Supper, but in regard 
to the high and momentous interests of their immortal souls. 
They care nought for Jesus and for what he has suffered for 
them, nor for what he is willing to bestow. They have united 
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themselves with the church by the most solemn vows, and yet 
possess not one trait of christian character. Such either were 
vile hypocrites, or have since stifled the convictions, and 
counteracted and banished the serious impressions then made 
upon their hearts. 

Some have never, or but once or twice partaken of the 
Lord’s Supper since they attached themselves to the church. 
O, what a burning shame! What a reproach they bring up- 
on the church! What a daring insult to the Savior! How 
shall such abide the judgment of the great day? How an- 
swer for their awful guilt? ©! ye careless, thoughtless, dead 
formal christians, reflect seriously upon your conduct, and 
your perilous condition. O, be in. sal about the things 
that make for your peace. Seek forgiveness and mercy; 
then you will no longer slight the table of the Lord. It will 
be a place dear to your soul, With an ardent desire will you 
long after its rich, glorious, and soul-satisfying provisions, 
and hail with gladness the gracious invitation, “Do this in 
remembrance of me.” 

If the inquiry be made of some members of the church, 
why they absent themselves from the table of the Lord, they 
reply, I cannot go as long as so many go, whose lives corres- 
pond not with their profession. We admit and lament that 
this is the case. But, we ask, will the conduct of others ex- 
culpate you for your neglect of it? You might as well say, 
I will not go to the house of God, because so many ungodly 
persons go. See to it that your heart is right in the sight of 
God—that you have the appropriate dispositions, feelings and 
desires, and the attendance of others will not harm you. 

Another replies, my neighbor and I are at variance, there- 
fore I cannot go. To such an one the Savior gives the ne- 
cessary direction: “Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way: first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.”—Matt. 5: 23, 24. 

The excuse of another is, “I am not prepared to approach 
and partake of so holy an ordinance.” This is the language 
of two entirely different classes of persons. With the one 
class it serves merely as a convenient plausible excuse, to 
satisfy their own consciences, and to palliate their conduct 
before others. They are careless and indifferent about the 
salvation of their souls. This excuse they have made for 
years, and yet with this professed conviction, they continue 
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in their sins, estranged from God. They resist all the influ- 
ences of the truth and Spirit of God, sin against light and 
knowledge, and perhaps live in the direct violation of the 
moral precepts of the gospel, in the indulgence of gross im- 
proprieties. That such are not prepared to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper, admits of no doubt whatever. They would 
be guilty of the body and blood of Christ, do themselves, the 
church, and the world, great injury. But whose fault is it, 
that they are not prepared, but their own? Their excuse 
proclaims their guilt. They make one sin the occasion for 
committing another. Such an excuse will not justify their 
conduct before men, much less before the righteous Judge of 
the universe. 

If such persons go to the Lord’s table they sin, and if they 
do not go they commit sin, for they transgress a positive 
command of the Lord. Some one may inquire, what am I 
to do? according to your view of the case, I may do as [ 
may, if I go I sin, and if I stay away I sin. It is even so, 
and you cannot gainsay it. There is but one course which 
can help you out of this dilemma; and that is, to learn to 
know and feel your guilt, penitently to confess and resolutely 
to forsake your sin, and to turn to the Lord, who will have 
mercy, and to our God, who will abundantly pardon. Seck 
to become a new creature in Christ Jesus. Then you can ap- 
proach the table of the Lord without committing sin, and 
then you will not incur the guilt of transgressing a positive 
injunction of the Savior, by staying away; for you will be 
constrained, by a sense of your need, by the ardent longings 
of your heart, and by the love of Jesus, to partake of the 
rich provision of the master’s table, not only now and then, 
but whenever an opportunity is presented. 

The other class, from whom we hear the excuse, “I am not 
prepared, not worthy to appear at the Lord’s table :” consists 
partly of awakened, penitent, seeking souls, and partly of 
weak, fearful, and desponding christians. They have such a 
thorough, self-pervading sense of their own nothingness, of 
the sacredness of the ordinance, and the richness of its pro- 
visions, that they fear lest it might be presumption in them 
to venture to approach. 

But for such it is specially designed, and rege appro- 
priate. To such the Savior specially draws nigh. For such 
it is written, “To this man will I look, even to him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.”— 
Isa. 66:2. Such are most affectionately invited to come to 
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Jesus: “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, oll ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my a is easy and my burden is 
light.”—Matt. 11: 28, 30. And again, “He giveth grace 
to the humble.”—1 Pet. 5: 5. 

If our approach to the Lord’s table depended upon any 
merit or worthiness in us, none would dare tocome. And if 
any presume to come, decked in his own fancied righteous- 
ness, the Savior will address to him the cutting reproof:— 
“Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding 
garment ?”—Matt. 22: 12. 

We are to come, not witha feeling of worthiness, but un- 
der the conviction of our utter unworthiness of so great a 
privilege, so great an honor, so great goodness. 

Hence we are to examine ourselves, that we may learn to 
know and feel our need, and come deeply humbled and peni- 
tent, on account of our sins and unfaithfulness ; and yet with 
an ardent desire after mercy, and a filial confidence in the 
mercy of God in Jesus Christ. Thus we may come, and 
though unworthy, we shall not be unwelcome at the Savior’s 
table. 


ARTICLE VI. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Signs of the Times: Letters to Ernst Moritz Arndt on the 
Dangers to Religious Liberty in the present state of the 
World. By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D. D., D. 
C.L., D. Ph. Translated from the German by Susanna 
Winkworth, author of “The Life of Niebuhr,” &. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 329 to 335, Pearl St.—1856. 


Tue chevalier Bunsen is well. known in the learned and literary world, 
in which he has achieved a great and most honorable distinction. In the 
present work he communicates to the public, in a series of letters ad- 
dressed to Professor Arndt, his views concerning the religious state and 
prospects of the world, but more particularly of Germany. The book 
bears unmistakably the impress of its parentage: like all the author's 
productions, it is written with great ability, and proves him the possessor 
of great stores of learning. He opens the great discussion with which 
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his pages are occupied, with the following statement: “When on my re- 
turn to my German fatherland, in the summer of last year, I began to 
compare what I saw there in traversing its various districts, with the re- 
sult of similar observations and studies during my fourteen years’ resi- 
dence in England, two phenomena immediately arrested my attention as 
universal and significant characteristics of the age. JI refer to the spon- 
taneous and powerful development of the spirit of association, and the 
evident increase of the power of the clergy or hierarchy. 1 had long 
since fixed my eye on both these facts, and endeavored to understand 
their workings, particularly in England.” p. 28 sq. 

These leading alleged facts form the warp into which he weaves his 
observations and speculations, his reasonings, deductions and reflections. 
A great deal of historical matter of deep interest, connected with the 
christianization of Germany through that strenuous papist, Boniface, 
and others, is presented with a view to exhibit the unsoundness or base- 
lessness of the pretensions of the papal hierarchy to universal ecclesias- 
tical, as well as political dominion, both in Germany and elsewhere. As 
regards Bunsen’s views respecting the arrogant assumptions and daring 
encroachments, and the graspingly ambitious ulterior designs of papal 
Rome and all its prelatical minions, we find nothing to which we could 
take exception. It is well, probably, for the world, that the Romish 
church has, of late years, time and again, so palpably and glaringly 
shown, that she is not a whit changed from what she was in those pip- 
ing times, when she burned heretics by hecatombs: it is well that she 
has recently, in repeated instances, thrust forth, both in Europe and in 
this country, her cloven foot from under her scarlet mantle, so that a 
book like the one before us, abounding in startling statements derived 
from recent history, could be written to warn protestant nations and com- 
munities against the wiley schemes and the unscrapulous measures of 
the hierarchy of Rome, the bitteest enemy on earth of human rights, of 
the mind, the conscience and the happiness of man. We hope that our 
author’s facts, and the sound reasonings and profitable reflections based 
upon them, will be attentively considered, candidly weighed, and judi- 
ciously improved, both in our republic and in foreign lands, where Jesu- 
ists and Romish priests are indefatigably at work in sapping every in- 
stitution, connected with human freedom and national welfare. With 
the author's opinions and general reflections upon religious toleration we 
agree in the main: he occupies, on the whole, the same position, in this 
respect, that every consistent citizen of our free States must occupy :— 
there is here much acute and sound reasoning, much profound and elab- 
orate discussion and apt illustration, which will be profitable both here 
and abroad. Yet even here we must enter our protest against the ex- 
treme into which the author runs in respect of the general principle 
which he so forcibly advocates: we think every considerate and practi- 
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cal American will agree with us, when we characterize some of the fol- 
lowidg positions as extravagant: “We preach toleration ; what a contra- 
diction if we should be intolerant! No, we will be tolerant toward the 
intolerant, and intolerant only toward intolerance. Motives of personal 
ill-will have, thank God, always lain far enough from either of us.” 
Very well thus far. But he proceeds: “Indeed we are not concerned 
with the ever-changing actors in the scene, nor yet with the religious and 
political convictions or systems which now divide the world. We recog- 
nize them all as Christian, and as having a right to be there, in so far 
as they obtain credence. Nay, on the domain of theology, we are ready 
to concede to the theologians who wish it, that according to their system, 
they are in the right :” Truly, this is preaching tolerance with a wanion. 

But as a Lutheran, we have further to protest, most solemnly, against 
the one-sided opinions which the author expresses, and the partial state- 
ments which he makes, with reference to the relative positions sustained 
by the Lutherrn and by the Reformed church toward the general princi- 
ple which he discusses, and against the unjust aspersions which he casts 
upon the Lutheran church. Be it that, in evil hours of days gone by, 
the Lutheran church did, where she was a State-church, allow herself to 
be betrayed into acts of persecution against those who differed from her 
doctrinal system: be it that, even recently, she has again, in sundry 
places of Germany, after having herself been oppressed, persecuted and 
afflicted with disabilities, exhibited a spirit of intolerance toward those 
who, to say the least, had done much to try her charity and weary her 
patience: admitting these things, how extremely unjust is it in a man 
as thoroughly read in history as Bunsen, not only utterly to ignore the 
same sort of action and spirit, when manifested by the Reformed church, 
but actually to claim, in the most unequivocal language, that the Re- 
formed church has ever been perfectly free from all these offensive de- 
monstrations of spirit and practice. The skill with which he manipu- 
lates and sugars over the notorious affair of Servetus, is simply amusing. 
But surely he must have read certain sections of history with one eye 
closed, if he does not know, that the Reformed church has, at sundry 
times and places, persecuted Lutherans and others. The Reformed 
church of England has at all times persecuted dissenters, and does so 
now, in the disabilities which she inflicts upon them: in the same way, 
the Reformed church of Holland persecuted Lutherans in the earlier 
days of her Reformation, and not a very great while ago: that same Re- 
formed church persecuted Lutherans most scandalously in the city of 
New York, in the palmy days of Dutch rule on Manhattan island; and 
what else has the introduction of the Union in Prussia been, than a co- 
ercive movement on the part of a king whose sympathies were all with 
the Reformed, in behalf of the Reformed church? Did not the meas- 
ures adopted by the government for the purpose of forcing the Union 
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upon @ nation of which the vast majority was Lutheran, run into the 
most disgraceful and oppressive persecutions? Those who need evi- 
dence on this subject, will find it in Guericke’s church history. We 
would not have adverted to these things, had not Bunsen, to whom’ the 
Prussian Union is the beau ideal of religious tolerance, treated the Lu- 
theran church with such glaring injustice as regards this matter. We 
know very well, that two wrongs can never make one right; and if the 
Lutheran chureh has, in the unfortunate position into which the politico- 
ecclesiastical arrangements of Germany have brought her, betrayed, at 
any time, an intolerant spirit, we are quite willing that she should be 
lectured for her misdemeanors; but we do insist that the lecturer should, 
with even-handed justice, deal out his rebukes and blows to his own fa- 
yorite church, when she has been guilty of the same offences. Among 
other rash assertions of Bunsen, we find on page 231, where he speaks 
of the defects of education in the United States, the following: “The 
once famous Columbia College is in decay.” This assertion, which could 
proceed only from downright ignoranee, is, in view of the actual state of 
the case, positively ludicrous. Columbia College has, for a number of 
yeaes past, had larger classes than ever before, and at no previous period 
of her history has she exhibited such vitality and vigor, and enjoyed 
such prosperity, as at the present. 

Having thus corrected some of the author's mistakes, and entered our 
protest against his partiality and injustice in one particular, we are free 
to say, that his book is, in general, written in a candid spirit, that it is 
rich in valuable information, in sound argument, in momentous truths, 
and in important warnings and admonitions. It is well adapted to open 
the eyes of many who are supinely slumbering in the midst of danger, 
and to do much good in countries and communities whose political, civil, 
social and religious rights, privileges and interests are bound up in the 
maintenance of the protestant faith. 


The old Regime and the Revolution. By Alexis de Toeque- 
ville, of the Académie Francaise, author of “Democracy 
in America.” Translated by John Bonner. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square.—1856. 


To those who have read the first work that made M. de Tocqueville 
very generally known in this country, the volume before us will need no 
other recommendation than his name. Both works afford abundant evi 
dence, that he studies nations with a most sagacious inspection of their 
respective chaszacters, with a keen and nice discrimination of their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, and with a comprekensive view of their points of 
resemblance and contrast in their natural and political constitutions, 
their social, civil, and religious institutions. The work named above is 
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not a history of the Revolution. His object has been to examine, in the 
grave to which the revolution consigned it, the France that is gone, and 
to show how greatly, even in spite of its strenuous efforts to efface every 
lineament, modern France still resembles it. He has endeavored to 
grope into the heart of the old regime, which the revolution strove to ab- 
rogate entirely: he has subjected its principles of state policy, of civil 
and social organization with all its institutions, its habits of thought, 
feeling and action, to a searching and minute examination, to show, at 
the same time, to how great an extent these have survived the agony 
and the death-throes of the revolution, and are still found existing in the 
state of modern France. Every intelligent and reflecting reader will at 
once perceive with what a truly philosophic eye he scans these national 
and political elements, and with what acute and cautious judgment he 
draws his deductions from the extensive and accurate observations and 
inquiries which he thus carries into the very vitals of the subject he has 
undertaken to dissect. He shows, in a distinct and instructive chapter, 
how irreligion became a general ruling passion among Frenchmen in the 
eighteenth century, and what influence it exercised over the character of 
the revolution, in which connexion he refers to the firm conviction held 
by the American mind, “that civilized society, especially if it be free, 
cannot exist without religion.” 

Although not a large work, it is the fruit of great labor. The chapters 
are short; and yet, more than one short chapter cost the author over a 
year’s work. Of course, the style is terse and concise: there is no need- 
less verbiage: elaborate discussions, acute reflections, profound dedue- 
tions, strikingly just generalizations, march along before the reader's 
eye like compact battalions, encumbered by no useless trumpery, ready 
for action. It is a thoughtful and wise book, and thinking and wise men 
will read it with deep interest and substantial profit, while to the general 
reader it offers many attractions and much valuable instruction. 


Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical: or, The Con- 
dition and Course of the Life-of Man. By John Wil- 
liam Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology in the University of New York. Illustrated 
with nearly 300 Wood Engravings. New York: Tlarper 
& Brothers —1856. 


Betrer judges than we can pretend to be, have pronounced most fa- 
vorably upon the merits of this work. It comes before the public with 
very modest pretensions, by no means claiming to be a complete treatise 
on physiology. It announces itself as the “Text of the Lectures on 
Physiology which the author has given for many years at the Universi- 
ty,” published at the repeated solicitation of his pupils, and primarily, of 
course, for their benefit. Having been prepared directly for the instrue- 
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tion of medical students, the work is distinguished by a very natural ar- 
rangement and close analysis of the several subjects, and a lucid method 
of treating and illustrating them. The first book is devoted to statical 
physiology, commencing with the general conditions of life, and treating 
successively of food, digestion, and all the other animal functions and 
the organs by which they are performed, under distinct sections discuss- 
ing each subject very elaborately, under a great variety of subdivisions. 
The second book treats, under appropriate heads, of dynamical physiolo- 
gy, exhibiting the course of life under its various aspects, agencies, pro- 
cesses and phenomena. The whole is copiously and most admirably 
illustrated by means of engravings obtained by the aid of microscopic 
photography, this heing, we believe, the first work in which this beauti- 
ful process has heen extensively employed for the purpose of illustration. 
As the author printed this book chiefly for the sake of aiding in the re- 
moval of the mysticism which has pervaded the science, it will not only 
commend itself to every sound understanding, but be all the more intel- 
ligible to those who seek for solid and oorrect instruction. Every op- 
portunity has been improved to direct the reader's attention to those ar- 
guments which the subject offers for elucidating the moral nature of man, 
and, while much valuable information is communicated in this connex- 
ion, the claims of religion are duly honored and enforced. The seventh 
chapter of the second book, treating “of the influences of physical agents 
on the aspect and form of man, and on his intellectual faculties,” will, 
by its facts and reasonings, have a tendency to counteract the absurd 
and mischievous opinions which have, for years past, been brought into 
circulation respecting the unity of the human race. Divested, so far as 
practicable, of the learned verbiage intelligible only to professional men, 
the work has special claims to the attention of general readers, whom it 
is well caleulated to instruct upon subjects which ought to interest every 
human being, and which man is seriously concerned to know and under- 
stand. This quality renders it an excellent book for general circulation, 
whilst the rigidly scientific method of treating its great and important 
subjects, commends it to the favorable attention and careful study of 
those to whom physiology has a professional value and importance. 


The Kingdom which shall not be destroyed: An Exposition 
of Prophecy. By Rev. J. Oswald, A.M. York, Pa. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincggt & Co. 


Tus is a very readable and entertaining volume, on a most thrilling 


subject. The exposition is based, principally, upon the seventh chapter 


of Daniel. The topics are, when, where and how is the kingdom which 
shall not be destroyed, to be established? The time, the author places 
in this latter half of the present century. Its locality is the earth, its 


king is Christ, and its subjects are christians of all times. The first 
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thousand years of it are the Millenium. The personal reign of Christ is 
advocated, and the return of the Jews denied. All probation is to cease 
at the beginning of Messiah’s reign, at which time the righteous dead 
are to rise, but the wicked are still to be trodden under foot a thousand 
years. The book is written in a chaste and lucid style, and deserves a 
place in every Lutheran library. 


The Last Times: An Earnest Discussion of Momentous 
Themes. By J. A. Seiss, A. M., Author of “Lectures on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,” “Baptist System Examined,” 
and Pastor of the Lombard Str. Lutheran Church, Balti- 
more, Md. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. 


Tus volume, written in a clear and vigorous style, is a valuable addi- 
tion to the inéreasing amount of our Lutheran literature. The following 
positions are assumed and cleverly argued: The author maintains that 
the Scriptures, when properly interpreted, plainly reveal the speedy com- 
ing of Christ, to judge the world, subdue his enemies, and establish his 
Millenial reign. He holds that Jesus will reign in person on this earth, 
after the resurrection of the righteous, a thousand years before “the rest 
of the dead shall rise,” and that he shall continue thus to rule forever ; 
that the Judgment has already commenced, that the Jews are to return 
tu the promised land, and that the time for these things is now very near 
zt hand. He has fortified these positions by arguments drawn from the 
prophets, the fathers, the theologians of the Reformation, and by cita- 
tions from numerous authors of*the present day. The book has been 
read with much interest and pleasure, and with the forcible conviction 
that there is too much truth in the points advanced, to reject them with- 
out due investigation. No reader can fail to receive salutary impressions 
from a perusal of the work. 


The Church of Christ in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry. 
With a Particular Reference to the Controversy on the 
Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By Edward 
Arthur Titton, M. A., Perpetual Curate of Stockston 
lleath, Cheshire, and Late Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. First Ameriéjn Edition, revised by the Author. 
Philadelphia: Smith & English, 36 N. 6 Str. 


A capital work, learned, thorough, and in an excellent spirit. Without 
endorsing everything, we cordially recommend it. 


Smith and English have published a new edition of Bishop M’Tlvaine’s 
Evidences of Christianity. Tenth thousand, revised and improved by 
the Author, with the addition of a preface by Olinthus Gregory, D. D., 
LL. D. A well known and excellent treatise. 
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Long's Classical Atlas, published by Blanchard & Lea, 1856, 
Philadelphia. 


Tuts beautiful and exceedingly valuable Atlas contains, by the Amer- 
ican editor, a sketch of ancient geography and other additions. It is 
both cheap and useful. 


Lindsay and Blakiston have published recently, another work from the 
prolific pen of Dr. Cummings, entitled Last of the Patriarchs, or lessons 
chiefly from the life of Joseph. It has the well known characteristics of 
its popular author, and is adapted to do good. 


The Inner Life of the Christian. By Rev. Frederick A. 
Rauch, D. P. First President of Marshall College, and 
Author of “Psychology, or, a View of the Human Soul.” 
Edited by Rev. E. V. Gerhart, President of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston—1856. 


President Rauch was a fine scholar, a polished man, and, judging 
from these discourses, an earnest christian. The discourses are, by no 
means, commonplace. They are philosophical, with an occasional streak 
of poetry—always practical. For those who can appreciate them they 
will be useful. 


Harper’s Magazine has commenced (December) its annual round 
with an attractive face, and we believe it will continue to be popular. 


The Peace of the Church. By Rev. J. Ulrich, A.M. Get- 
tysburg: Printed by H. C. Neinstedt—1856. 


This discourse, delivered at the opening of the West Pennsylvania 
Synod, at its recent meeting in Chambersburg, and published by a reso- 
lution of the Synod, is a faithful exposition of the duty of the church at 
present. The author has well presented the truth in the subject diseuss- 
ed, and we cannot but believe that his counsels will be salutary. Let 
this sermon be read and pondered. “Blessed,” said Jesus, “are the 
peace makers.” 


Former Days, and these Days: A Discourse delivered in 
the First English Ev. Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 
on Thanksgiving Day, Ney. 20,1856. By C. P. Krauth. 
Printed by W. 8. Haven, Corner of Market and Second 
Streets, Pittsburg—1856. 


Published by the congregation. Well conceived and well executed. 


The third number of Herzog has just appeared as we leave the press. 
Dr. Herzog approves the plan and execution of the American Translation. 
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Annals of the American Pulpit: or Commemorative No- 
tices of distinguished American Clergymen of various 
denominations, from the earliest Settlement of the Country 
to the close of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 
With Historical Introductions. By William B. Sprague, 
D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—1857. 


Tue first two volumes of Dr. Sprague’s great work have, at length, 
been issued from the press, and it is with no ordinary pleasure that we 
welcome their appearance. ‘The author has been engaged in the prepar- 
ation of the work for the last ten years, and if the volumes that follow 
are at all equal in their execution to those now before us, we may well 
congratulate him upon the successful accomplishment of his task. Much 
was'expected, but we are confident that those expectations have been 
more than met. It is a production of great interest and value, and will 
be regarded by all who become acquainted with its merits, as a most im- 
portant contribution to the literature of our country. When completed, 
the work will embrace six large octavo volumes, containing sketches of 
prominent deceased clergymen, connected with the leading denomina- 
tions of the land, who are worthy to live in the future, and whose memo- 
ry it is the duty of the church to preserve from oblivion. 

We are not only delighted with the conception of the work, but we re- 
gard its execution as admirable, and worthy of the high reputation which 
its gifted author enjoys. Throughout we discover evidences of the 
indefatigable industry, delicate taste, graceful style and excellent spir- 
it, which characterize all the productions of his pen. In the prepara- 
tion of the material, a patience was required which few possess, and an 
amount of labor which would have appalled ordinary men. Dr. Sprague 
was well qualified for the undertaking. A man of enlarged views and 
liberal spirit, extensively and favorably known in the christian commu- 
nity, of kind feeling and christian love, we know no one so competent as 
he for the task. By this effort he has rendered the church a most valua- 
ble and permanent service, and he deserves, as he will undoubtedly re- 
ceive, the sincere gratitude of all christian denominations. We are sure 
he has reared a memorial more lasting than brass, which will transmit 
his name to future generations and distant ages, and perpetuate his use- 
fulness, when he is sleeping in the grave. 

With great cordiality we commend the work to our readers, as a com- 
prehensive library of religious biography. It should find a place, in all 
our public libraries, and no clergyman’s collection should be considered 
complete without a copy. <A careful examination of the work will satis- 
fy any one, of its claims upon public favor, and we earnestly desire that 
it may meet with a circulation corresponding to its merits. 





